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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_p>——. 
GAMBETTA has been the week's subject in France. The 
\ ¢ Permanent Commission has discussed and censured M. Gam- 
betta. The Russian Minister of the Interior has privately denounced 
M. Gambetta to the President. The French Home Minister (M. 
Victor Lefranc) has declared M. Gambetta the enemy of the 
Government. M. Thiers himself, while impressing on the Com- 
mission that Frenchmen ‘‘don’t love each other enough;”—the 
astute old littérateur is really going in, in his old age, for the 
apostolic style, for hortatory benediction in the manner of a sort 
of Parisian St. John,—has warmly condemned M. Gambetta’s 
speeches, and declared that with regard to his wish for the raising 
of a new social stratum (couche sociale), he (M. Thiers) knew of 
‘but one class, “‘ the Frenchmen of France.” One thing, however, 
M. Thiers sees very keenly—that he gains more and more security 
‘through the fear of Gambetta. Whocan protect the Conservatives 
of France from M. Gambetta, if not M. Thiers? From that point of 
view M. Thiers feels it quite possible to fulfil his own apostolic 
injunction, and to love M. Gambetta. In the meantime, M. Gam- 
betta also loves M. Thiers, and has toasted him in a specch at 
Annecy, though distinguishing him somewhat invidiously from 
the Assembly which elected him. 








if the statement made so circumstantially by the Times’ corre- 
spondent in Paris be true, that M. Timaschef, the Russian 
Minister of the Interior, privately qualified the congratulations he 
‘had formerly addressed to M. Thiers, and warned him that if 
M. Gambetta made France a focus of revolution, it would 
be necessary for external powers ‘to smother the flames,”— 
then there is already something like a new Holy Alliance 
formed, which must have owed its origin, we suppose, to 
the meeting of Emperors at Berlin. Have these monarchs 
really not learned enough by the great French Revolution to 
‘be aware that the invasion of France at that time stimulated 
instead of controlling the democratic fury of the people? Of 
course these powers, if united, can crush France again when they 
please, but to crush the spirit of revolution there they must 
‘occupy and rule the country, for the mere threat, to say nothing 
of the attempt toexecute it, would do more to fan the revolutionary 
Spirit than a thousand Gambettas. But probably the significance 
of M. Timaschef’s remarks has been greatly exaggerated. 


The first Cabinet of the season was held on Thursday, and was 
chiefly occupied, it is understood, with the subject of the 
French Commercial Treaty. On this no doubt there will 
be very strong differences in the Cabinet. Every one knows 
Mr. Lowe's objection to commercial treaties with Protectionist 
Powers, and we cannot but think there is a good deal of force in 
the view, which, we observe with some surprise, is shared by Mr. 
Birley, the Conservative minority-member for Manchester. If we 
make large concessions to the French Government’s very bad 
finance, in order to get rid of the differential tax upon our ship- 
Ping, our authority will always be quoted as favourable to a system 
of finance like the French, and we shall besides seriously hamper 
our own financial legislation. On the other hand, if we 








| despair of France, it will greatly influence the commercial 
| feeling of other European countries towards the French people, 
| and the various ‘‘ favoured-nation clauses” will produce greatly 
| less beneficial effects than they would if we obtained a few con- 
siderable concessions from France in relation to shipping and 
manufactured goods. It is not impossible that the Cabinet may 
take some step, too, in relation to Irish University Education,— 


3 | such a step, at least, as nominating the Committee by whose 


hands the Bill is to be shaped. Mr. Chichester Fortescue should 
at least be associated with Lord Hartington in the matter, and 
allowed the lead due to his far greater experience and his greater 
acceptability to the Irish Catholics, whom Lord Hartington has 
taken some pains to offend. 


The Pennsylvanian, Ohio, and Indiana State elections have 
yielded a result which pretty nearly secures General Grant in his 
second term of office. We have explained the figures carefully 
elsewhere, but may say here that the result in Indiana, as to which 
we could not there speak with absolute certainty, seems to be 
this:—A democratic governor has been elected by a small 
majority of 500, but in other respects,—in all, that is, bearing upon 
the Presidential election,—the Republicans have carried the day, 
they having elected the majority of the Legislature. General Grant's 
majorities are considerably diminished as compared with 1868, 
which is not surprising, and not unfortunate, for he wants a 
reminder that the country is choosing him rather as a pis-aller 
than as a successful President. He is not without reproach, but 
the evils of choosing him are limited, and the limits are known. The 
election of Mr. Greeley would have certainly meant, in the first place, 
a reversal of the Government policy towards the negroes of the 
Southern States,—indeed, Mr. Greeley appears to have expressed 
in his canvassing tour something like regret for the intensity of 
his denunciations of slavery,—and, in the second place, alliance 
with the old Confederate leaders; and that might involve evils 
possibly not limited, and the limits of which are certainly not known. 

We have analysed carefully elsewhere most of Lord Derby's 
dispassionate objections to the various plaus for improving the 
position of the agricultural labourer, and for amending the evils 
resulting from the Game Laws, in his inaugural address to the 
Lancashire Farmers’ Club this day week. We need only add, there- 
fore, what we omit to mention there, that on the subject of 
labourers’ cottages, so much discussed in our own columns, 
he holds as a general rule, “subject to exception in the 
case of large and distant farms, that the landlowner had better 
not allow the control over them to pass out of his own hands, 
though he may reasonably make it a condition that those whom he 
houses at a very unremunerative rent should be actually and 
habitually workers on his estate.” In other words, we suppose he 
distrusts the prejudices of existing farmers too much to give them 
the complete control over the labourers’ dwellings. On the subject 
of the game laws, Lord Derby advanced one weighty reason, which 
we have not quoted elsewhere, against their repeal, viz., that if 
they were repealed the idle Jads of a neighbourhood would be 
always trespassing in search of game till trespassing became a far 
greaterinjury tothe farms than the gameitself ; and yetthat England 
would never pass a stringent law against trespass, or permit it to 
be enforced even if it were passed. ‘The answer to that is, we 
think, that if the game laws were really repealed, no sufficient 
quantity of game would remain to tempt trespassers to the extent 
| supposed by Lord Derby. But Lord Derby is always a forcible 
| objector. 





The Church Congress at Leeds, which met on Tuesday, has, as 
usual, been ‘‘ a success,” but one of which the successful elementis 
| not very visible to the mere readers of the daily papers’ reports. The 
Archbishop of Armagh appears to have preached a very bad sermon, 
—i.é., an extremely eloquent and conventional sermonu,—the sort of 
sermon bishops do preach and which nobody heeds, on the text, 
‘‘ The streets shall be built again and the walls, even in troublous 





times,” which was, of course, transferred from the earthly Jerusalem, 
oe 
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and applied typically to the Church. 


Ripon, presided, and gave a history of the progress of the Church | 


in his own diocese. In relation to the discussions which followed, 
only one or two essays or speeches have been so reported as to give 
us any conception of their real drift. ‘There seems to have been 
an interesting discussion on the relation of Science to Faith, in 
which the new Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge 
(Canon Birks), Mr. Maurice’s successor, was one of the most 


distinguished speakers ; and in another discussion, Mr. Walter, | 


M.P., made a really able speech on the various false conceptions 
of Church and State, and on the tendency to confound the State 
with the World, and to rank the Dissenters as belonging only to 
the State, whereas in a Chi&tian country, Dissenters cannot help 
belonging to both Church and State. Lord Salisbury’s speech, 
too, on the pure evil of ecclesiastical litigations, to which we have 
elsewhere referred at length, was remarkable; but on the whole, 
the reports which appear of Church Congresses, during their 
sitting, are a mere bundle of ‘‘ edifying” remarks, and we must 
reserve any estimate of it till we see what was really said. 


‘The Baptists have had their annual meeting, and have reported 
on their own progress,—which seems considerable, as they 
say that they now number 180,000 souls. They have, of 
course, put their spoke in the wheel of the Elementary 
Education Act, and added their voice to Mr. Miall’s for 
the disestablishment of the Church. There was some little 
debate on the assertion made in one of the meeting’s resolutions, 
that under the 25th clause of the Education Act the Government 
pay for religious education,—which is indeed a very disputable 
assertion,—but the vast majority of the meeting was on the side 
of the resolutions, The Dissenters, at least the orthodox Dis- 
senters, though many of them by no means friendly either to 
secular education or to Disestablishment, yet, like all other bodies, 
usually move altogether if they move at all, and it would be 
idle to expect that the reluctance of a minority will much dimi- 
nish the weight of the Dissenters’ vote. 


Mr. Denman, Q.C., and M.P. for Tiverton, has, it is stated, 
accepted the puisne judgeship vacant by the death of Mr. Justice 
Willes. His elevation to the Bench has been long expected. He 
is not an orator, but a sound lawyer, a steady Liberal, and a sen- 
sible man. ‘There is also some rumour that the Lord Chief 
Justice may accept a peerage in recognition of his not altogether 
judicious services as British Arbitrator, and resign his seat on the 
Bench,—in which case the Attorney-General, Sir J. D. Coleridge, 
would probably succeed to it, and Mr. Henry James would be con- 
sidered the heir-presumptive to the Solicitor-Geueralship. But all 
this is as yet mere rumour. 


Lord George Cavendish has come out as a wag, not very success- 
fully. At the Bakewell Farmers’ Club last week he first mis- 
quoted Charles Lamb, making indeed quite a hash of him,—and 
then made a horsey sort of apologue of the rivalry between Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone, comparing them to coachmen, and 
the other statesmen on both sides to the teams, and remarking that 
some of the horses were ‘trum ones to look at, but good ones to go 


The President, the Bishop of | whose interests they represent. 


these people are not to be represented im Parliament except by 
| the votes of those whom they often find to be hostile in interest to 
them,—the farmers and the landowners. You might as well claim 
representatives for Germany in the French Assembly, as, just now 
ask for more representatives for the farmers and landlords, on the 
| ground that questions, all centring more or less on the labour. 
question, make rural interests matters of the first order of 
| importance. 


Mr. Jacob Bright has found a new argument against the 
Established Church, which he explained to his Manchester con. 
| stituents in the Free Trade Hall on Tuesday night. It is that 
the Established Church is a Parliamentary Church, and that. 
Parliament consists almost wholly of rich men, and since rich men 
| are to find almost as much difficulty in getting into the Kingdom 
of God as a camel in passing through the eye of a needle, 
it is not fit and right that they should have so much 
influence. We imagined Mr. Jacob’ Bright had had 
more sense. Does he suppose that Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., for instance,—a great pillar of the Church,—if he were 
cut off from all ecclesiastical legislation as an M.P., would 
have less influence in the Church as a rich man? Would riches be 
less powerful in the Church if there were no Parliamentary power 


| 








to regulate the Church? No, but more. At least the rich men 
of Parliament have, usually, poor constituencies which they try, 
more or less, to represent. But as, mere subscribers to a Church, 
their influence would vary far more exclusively in proportion to 
their wealth. It is all very well to try for a fresh argument on a 
worn-out subject, but the fresh argument should not be an ingult 

















to poor men’s understandings. 


Bishop Gray, the Bishop of Cape Town, is dead, at the age- 
of sixty-three. His death seems to have caused universal 
mourning at the Cape, where be is spoken of as a man of alto- 
gether heroic mould. We have no doubt that very few men 
show to advantage in controversy. And when they are in a 
position of offended ecclesiastical authority dealing—always, 
of course, ‘‘more in sorrow than in anger,”—with heretical 
subordinates, they can hardly help looking unamiable, and cannot 
easily even keep up their reputation for scrupulous justice. We 
have no doubt that Bishop Gray must have had the many noble 
qualities now so enthusiastically ascribed to him, but we doubt 
whether any really impartial observer who understood the points. 
of the case could have read his proceedings and judgment in the 
Colenso case, without feeling that he was not a very scrupulous 
opponent or a very dispassionate judge. ‘To our mind, the 


with Dr. Colenso’s extravagances,—showed a far more Christian 
spirit in that trial than the judge who condemned him. But no 
doubt it is harder to vindicate one’s faith firmly and calmly 
against an acute attack, than to attack in a fair spirit. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has adopted the very sensible 
course of subdividing his Charge into short addresses, each on a 
single subject. We noticed one of these, touching on the degree in 
which even Dissenting sects are compelled to refer their disputes 





for all that”; that some were ‘rather grey at the ears,” and 
one (? Mr. Lowe) ‘‘rather fly at the heels” ; but when the Oppo- 
sition coach came up, ‘‘ they would give it as good a run as they 
could.” He regretted the loss of a cheery fellow, “who was | 
always going, but did not go too fast,”’—he meant Palmerston ; 
and declared that once lately his present driver, Will Gladstone, 
really had had a drop too much, and was going to run into a 
famous waggon, whereupon it was his (Lord George’s) duty | 
to crawl over the benches, and lay hold ‘till Will} 
Gladstone steadied himself a bit.” We are not told how the 
Bakewell farmers were pleased with this choice parable. If | 





to the tribunals of the State, last week. In his address delivered 
yesterday week in Canterbury Cathedral, Dr. Tait touched on the 
comprehensiveness of tae Church, asking his reverend brethren 
whether any of them could regret that the formularies, as settled 
at the Reformation, had been left comprehensive enough to include 
in the same Church men like Wilberforce and Simeon with men 
like Paley and Tillotson, and again, with men like George Herbert ; 
and if not, whether it was not following in the very same track to 
declare, as was done in the Gorham judgment, that the Evan- 
gelical view of Baptism is admissible; and again, in the judgment on 


[October 12, 1879, 


—_ ee 
But, according to Mr. Bentinck 
? 








heretic whom he arraigned,—and we say it without any sympathy — 


they were, Lord George was quite right, for a man must please his | ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” that the Church would not tie down her 
constituents, and jokes of this humble kind are a cheap way to do | conception of the inspiration of the Bible to any verbal infalli- 
it, and much better than intimidating them. But why didn’t | bility; and lastly, in the Bennett judgment, that very high and 


Lord George get the reporters to keep quiet, and not publish it? dangerous sacramental doctrine might be held without subjecting 


The intellectual impression produced by such a display of animal | those who accepted it, so long as there was any doubt as to its 
spirits on the world at large is by no means exhilarating, and we | literal contradiction of the formularies of the Church, to excom- 
quite hope not very just to Lord George himself. It takes a good ‘munication. He pointed out that to refuse to inflict penalties is 
| not in any way to undervalue the importance of accurate thought- 

a | If the question had been one of pure morality, and the tribunal 
Mr. Bentinck, M.P. for West Norfolk, has gone in definitively | had decided that while the accused party had at best acted very fool- 
for a fairer representation of the agricultural districtsin the House | ishly and had gone very far towards real guilt, there was still suffi- 
of Commons,—not for more voters, but for more members. We | cient reason for doubting bis actual guilt, no one would have said 
must say this is a stroke of rather barefaced Conservatism. The that such a decision, —the decision of ‘ Not proven,’—would have 


deal of ale to make it go down. 


rural districts are so important that they need a fitter represen- | implied any undervaluing of the guilt, if guilt there had been; and 
tation. 


Why are they so important? Of course, for the people | so the wise reserve shown in the judgment on the Bennett case 
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ces no slur on the sacramental teaching of the Church of Eng- 
fand. The Archbishop's addresses have been very wise, and also 
skilful in their mode of presenting both the policy of comprehen- 
gion and the nature of the alliance with the State. 


Dr. Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough, in an annual confer- | 
ence of lay and clerical representatives of his diocese held last | 


week at Northampton, made an attack on the Bill for permit- 
ting occasional lay sermons to be delivered in our Churches. He 


gaid that if a Dissenter, differing from him on any vital point, | 


should ask to be allowed to speak in his pulpit, such a request 
would be an insult to his (the Bishop's) understanding. And he 
illustrated the uselessness of this kind of ‘conciliation ” to Dis- 
genters thus:—if a person had an estate, and was unfortunate 
enough to have a “claimant” for it, and he wrote to ‘‘the 
claimant ” that he would not give up his estate, but that by way of 
« gonciliation ” he would be glad to have him to dine once a week 
in the servants’ hall, that would be very much the sort of concilia- 
tion proposed in the Bill. Very jocose, no doubt, but as the 
object of the Bill was not in any sense to ‘‘ conciliate ” Dissenters, 
except by making the Church more popular, and the pulpit more 
effective, we don’t see the wit. The Dissenting ‘‘ claimant” to the 
estate is formidable only through the not infrequent incapacity of 
the existing owner to do his duty by the tenantry. If under these 
circumstances, the owner, instead of showing a nervous feeling, 
borrows efficient help, whether from amongst his own kith and 
kin or the kith and kin of the claimant, on behalf of his tenantry, 
we think the owner would take a great deal more by the move 
than ‘‘ the claimant.” Nor can we see here any insult to the 
Bishop's understanding, unless his understanding be as easily 
insulted as a member of the French Assembly. 


Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., Constable of the 
Tower, and the resolute leader who forced the Khyber Pass in the 
Affghan war of 1842, and liberated Sir Robert Sale and his garrison, 
died suddenly at Walmer last Sunday morning, aged 86. He was 
a General who knew what not to attempt as well as what to 
attempt, and who had the courage to wait when impulse would 
have endangered the empire. He was sometimes called indeed 
the Fabius Cunctator of the Affghan war. Sir George was one 

three brothers who rose to distinction from a comparatively 

ble position in life,—their father, Mr. David Pollock, of Char- 
ing Cross, having been saddler to his Majesty some seventy years 
ago. Sir George Pollock’s eldest brother David became an Indian 
judge, and died early ; his second brother, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
tose to be Chief Baron of the Exchequer—the same judge who deli- 
vered judgment in favour of the Alexandra during the American 
civil war., In the case of three such brothers, the law of inheri- 
tance must surely have had a large influence in their moral outfit 
—their common inheritance being apparently solidity of judg- 
ment and great tenacity of purpose, climbing and staying power. 
It is a strong case for Mr. Galton. 


The proprietor of our contemporary The Tablet is to be the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Salford, so that we are to have a 
“Mitred contemporary,” as we prematurely imagined a year or 
two ago, after all. Dr. Vaughan, like all men, Roman Catholics 
or not, who have been subjected to the discipline of newspaper 
controversy and criticism, has gained a good deal by the schooling, 
and though there is no more thorough-going Ultramontane amongst 
English Roman Catholics,—indeed, during the period of the Vati- 
ean Council his paper was often very harsh and unjust to the mi- 
nority,—the Protestants of Salford will not find him wanting in 
philanthropy and fairness, and in liberality to them; nor again, in 
that manliness and cordial readiness to co-operate in good prac- 
tical causes, which are the most needful of all qualities for public 
men working in the great cities of Lancashire. If the Pope had 
ever edited a journal himself, the Syllabus would have been a 
very different and much less startling document. 





An enormous French pilgrimage to Lourdes,— a little town on 
the French side of the Pyrenees where a child, called Bernardette 
Soubirous, is supposed to have had a vision of the Virgin Mary in 
1858,—took place at the end of last week; and last Sunday some 
30,000 to 40,000 pilgrims were collected at the scene of the 
vision and of the miracles which are of course said to have ensued. 
Some of the pilgrims were insulted on their journey by the Reds 
of Nantes, and this has, of course, greatly aggravated the schism 
between the religious and the sceptical party in France; but on 
Sunday everything went off without accident. There was a mighty 
procession, a great display of 300 expensive banners,—one especi- 
ally, a black one, on behalf of Alsace and Lorraine, attracting a 


| getting through affairs than his chief. 


very passionate show of feeling; there was a sermon from the 
Archbishop of Auch; a sermon from one of the Order of 
Friar Preachers, Father Chocarne, and finally there were, as 
the Roman Catholics say, three miracles. Nations in 
calamity, like individuals, catch at straws. But it is cer- 
tainly strange to hear of a nation even of Roman Catholics, who 
of course believe in the immanence of miracle in the Church, 
taking so much pains on the strength of the narrative of a sickly 
girl of fourteen, whose vision of fourteen years ago was not shared 
by any of hercompanionson the spot, when one would have supposed 
that they could even better pray at home, and without mixing 
‘contingent matter” in their prayers. To pray on an hypothesis 
must surely be difficult, even to Roman Catholics. 





The Daily Telegraph, or one of its correspondents, has had a 
vision quite as extraordinary as that of Bernardette Soubirous. 
He has seen ‘‘ spirit-faces,” and describes the facts quite seriously 
in Thursday’s paper. Of course, he puts in at the end 
his doubt as to whether he was or was not taken in, but 
his tone is that of a believer. Some little girl, a medium,. 
seems to have got into a small cupboard, and been there tied 
up hand and foot by ‘ the spirits,” the spectators carefully sealing 
up the knots, to be sure she didn’t do any magic-lanthorn work on 
her own account. Then she fell into a trance, and then spirit- 
faces appeared in the mouth of the cupboard under a strong lamp- 
light. The correspondent of the Daily Telegraph seems to think 
the child-medium had nothing to do with the appearances, except 
lending something—in the way of “atmosphere,” we think it is 
called — to the spirits during her sleep. He seems to have 
patted one of the “spirit faces,” but to have been told not tosqueeze 
it. As the gentleman who describes the séance does not give his 
own name, nor that of the medium, nor that of any of his com- 
panions, his evidence, as evidence, is a good deal worse than that 
of Bernardette Soubirous, which, again, is not evidence on which 
any but ardently prepossessed minds could accept anything. 


A frightful accusation is brought against a woman now lodged 
in Durham Gaol, commonly called Mary Anne Cotton, of having 
poisoned some twenty persons ;—the children of four families (two 
of them her own, and two families of step-children besides), as 
well as her mother, two husbands, and another man to whom 
she was not legally married, (her third husband being alive 
at the time of her marriage, though without the knowledge 
of this man, who believed himself her husband) and, finally, a lodger 
in her last house. The only one who, according to this 
supposition, escaped was her third husband, Robinson, all but 
one of whose children (step-children to the accused woman) fell 
victims, but who seems to have suspected and accused her, #0 
causing her to take to flight, though he madg no formal charge 
against her. The accused women’s real name, therefore, seems to be 
Robinson, her marriage with Cotton, whois dead, being void. All 
the murders—if murders they be—are said to have been effected by 
poison,—of course at very different places,-—but too many at the 
same place and under the eye of the same surgeon to admi 
much excuse for the various practitioners, who are said to have cer- 
tified the deaths as resulting from ‘ gastric fever,’ if indeed, they 
were wrong. Of course, there is nothing proved against the prisoner 
as yet, but guilty or innocent, it is very alarming to find that 
death afterdeath can follow from the samestrange causes in a family, 
—all apparently accompanied with sickness and all the illnesses 
short,—and excite no suspicion. The most accomplished forger 
would scarcely get a chance of forging twenty cheques before 
| detection, —but then in England property is guarded much more 
| jealously than life. 


| Mr. Seward, regarded for a long time as the greatest of all the 
| members of the Free-soil party, and even after he had missed the 
| Presidency often regarded as the good genius of Mr. Lincolu’s 
| Administration, died at Auburn on Thursday last. His health was 

no doubt seriously injured by the assassin who all but killed 

him at the close of the Civil War, and he may be said ia a 
| secondary sort of fashion to have been one of the martyrs of that 
As a diplomatist he was too “ ’cute” and a great 





| great struggle. 


| deal too pretentious to take the British taste, and indeed his 


smattering of diplomatic airs contrasted very painfully with Mr. 


| Lincoln's homely and humorous sagacity. Still he was an able 
| man, and in his way a genuine patriot, with far more capacity for 


Mr. Lincoln's was the 
master-mind, but Mr. Seward’s was the administrative ability. 
The Bank of England advanced their rate of interest on T'hurs- 
day. from 5 to 6 per cent. at one bound. The Funds closed at 
from 92} to 923. 
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burst forth in this hysterical fechlen ot the bender haar 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. __[commitied, ana it is’ most, disconraging to all tae snes, 


—_—o— . France to behold such an outburst. Indeed, the most im 
THE ISSUES OF M. GAMBETTA’S CAMPAIGN. | revelation resulting from M. Gambetta’s speech is not pe 
\ E pointed out last week how unfortunate had been M. | the defective judgment of the orator,—which may be retriey- 
Gambetta’s policy in giving so sectarian a tone of | able,—but that of the weakness and immoderate impression. 
Radicalism, so revolutionary a temper, rather than doctrine ability of France. Till the views of individuals are of less 
(for we do not believe that M. Gambetta meant anything | importance in that country, how are we to entertain honest. 
more than a summons to the Radicals to be active and vigi- | hopes of its political future ¢ 
lant), to his speech at Grenoble,—how doubly injudicious it| But it is not in relation to France only that M. Gambetta’s 
was in a statesman who was then and there explaining to | speech has shown usa peril of the nature and extent of which we 
France her liability to accesses of irrational panic, and | had no adequate notion. There seems to be no manner of doubt 
the necessity of guarding against them. As the Debats | that the Russian Minister of the Interior, M. Timaschef, after- 
accurately remarked, the Radicalism just at present so much | having paid M. Thiers a visit of private congratulation, returned 
feared in France means no special doctrine at all,—neither | soon after M. Gambetta’s Grenoble speech to say that he must. 
secular education, nor universal military service, nor even | withdraw in part that congratulation if M. Gambetta’s oratory 
unlimited liberty of the press and of speech, for all these are were to be permitted, and worse still, that if France were to be. 
advocated by men who inspire no fear at all,—what it does | turned into the (foyer) focus of revolution, Russia and other 
mean is “ an absolute, haughty, trenchant, wounding manner of | Powers would be compelled to smother the flame (“ ¢etoufferaient 
speaking, and an exclusive spirit in relation to persons.” “ Itis | ce foyer ”). That is asserted and reasserted by the Times’ 
not a political doctrine, but a defect of character, a disagree- correspondent in Paris, and he declares that two other Powers. 
able humour,” a humour the reverse of persuasive, a humour | held (also privately) the same language, while the French Govern- 
terrifying, scaring, paralysing all who have any hesitation in | ment has only said in denial that no official representations 
yielding it their sympathy. That is very just, and that is | have been made on the subject, which is no doubt true. What 
precisely the fault of which M. Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble, | a revelation we have here as to the weakness of Europe! No 
—showing therein in such strange contrast with the speech | doubt it is perfectly true that Russia, Germany, and 
he delivered at Ferté in July,—was full. He gave to! Austria equally fear anything like an outburst of French 
‘Radicalism,’—as Mr. Bright has too often given,—the air | Radicalism, and think it might lead to terrible results in their 
not of a persuasive and generous popular belief, but of a stern | own political worlds,—but their panic must be severe 
and suspicious religious Inquisition. The fault was great,— | indeed, if they are really proposing to themselves to 
though not, we suspect, altogether intentional,—and we | threaten international interference to extinguish any such out- 
deeply regret it; but we were hardly prepared for the frightful | break. Why, that is sheer fuel to the flames! What could 
display of weakness on all sides which the speech has elicited, | be more stimulating to any genuine Liberalism than to be told 
not only in France, but in Europe. In France, the most} that it should speak only under peril of foreign invasion? IE 
moderate papers have been shrieking themselves hoarse in | Sir Charles Dilke could get Germany or Russia to make any 
denunciation of M. Gambetta, in horror at the confusion he | such intimation to Great Britain, his party, from being an 
has caused. The Debats, for instance, which one day described | insignificant and feeble collection of disunited men, would be- 
the results of M. Gambetta’s speech as being “much ado about | come formidable and powerful by magic. Russia or any other 
nothing,” is itself responsible for a very great share in the | foreign power that has really threatened interference to put 
“much ado,” which is the less creditable, as it considers M. | down M. Gambetta, must be simply out of its mind with rage 
Gambetta himself only responsible for ‘‘ nothing.” M. John | and cowardice. You might as well pour undiluted spirits down 
Lemoinne has, as one writer very justly describes it, hardly | the throat of a man in brain-fever as tell the Radical party, 
released his gripe of M. Gambetta’s throat for a single day | in any State in Europe that they must be silent under threat 
since the Grenoble speech ; and yet he would have the world | of foreign invasion. We trust Prince Bismarck has made no 
believe that M. Gambetta’s speech is of no consequence! | blunder of this kind, though we know only too well that 
The truth is, that it is of a great deal more consequence than | he does fear bitterly the contagion of French Liberalism, 
it ought to be, even in relation to France alone. France| and that his campaign against the Roman Catholics is in 
has no choice of statesmen. Anything which tends to| great measure an attempt to find a vent,—a false vent,— 
alarm the public mind about the one man who seemed capable | for that Liberalism which he so much fears. But we confess 
of succeeding to M. Thiers, is a blow for which there is no! ourselves shocked at this clear evidence of the tendency in 
remedy. If M. Gambetta is to be impossible, who is to be | Europe to anew Holy Alliance nominally for the suppression, — 
possible? Yet M. Gambetta will be impossible if he makes | really for the stimulation,—of extreme views ; and we shall re- 
the Rural party in France look upon him as a hard and stern | gret as we have never done before the wane of British influ- 
taskmaster, who demands a creed of orthodox Radicalism | ence on the Continent, if these threats against free speech are to 
as the sine gud non of political toleration. It isa terrible mis- | be launched at any power whatever by the despotic ministers 
fortune for any country to be so dependent on the temperament | of Eastern Europe. We believe Prince Bismarck far too able a 
of a single man,—as to pass from hot fits to cold fits just as | Minister to have joined in these threats, whatever he may 
the politician of the hour may happen to pass from a mood | think of the wisdom of fulfilling them, for he must know that’ 
of tranquil self-confidence to a mood of nervous irritability. | statesmen vetoed by neighbouring Powers gain a great 
But we must say that the French statesmen and Press parade | deal more popularity than they lose. But we do fear 
their anguish of mind with even indecent unreserve. What | that M. Timaschef expressed Prince Bismarck’s thoughts; 
can be more mischievous than to aggravate the terror of France | and that Germany is now buying a temporary immunity 
by showing this abject excitement about one able states-| from agitation solely by putting her own Radicals on the 
man’s fault? General Changarnier is goose enough to call | false and mischievous scent of persecuting a faith which is 
Gambetta a public “insulteur,” and to speak of him as “that | only really popular so long as it is waging war with the Civil 
man.” M. Victor Lefranc, the Home Minister, publicly brands | power. 
M. Gambetta as the enemy of the Government; and M. Thiers, 
the head of the State, declares as publicly that M. Gambetta has 
greatly delayed the evacuation of French territory,—which is | LORD DERBY AT PRESTON. 
publishing to the world the external estimate of M. Gambetta’s Be DERBY never speaks without good sense dropping 
importance. From journalist to statesman everybody in France from his mouth as thick as the pearls and diamonds 




























cries out that M. Gambetta is bringing ruin on the Republic, 
and then they lay all the blame on poor M. Gambetta. Surely 
M. Gambetta is right, and the blame should be partly laid on 
the unseemly French fear which thus makes of the false step of 
one man acalamity to the whole nation. It is lamentable, it is 
disgraceful that France should thus lose heart and courage be- 
cause a single person of ability happens to lose his temper, or to 
allow his digestion to affect his judgment. M. Gambetta had as 
much right to attack the National Assembly as Mr. Cavendish- 
Bentinck had the other day to attack the House of Commons, 
and though the former event could hardly have been 


quite as unimportant as the latter, it is unmanly to) 





| from that of the princess in the fairy tale, but then his good 
‘sense is apt to be depressing, for he not only never spares you 
a difficulty, which is right enough, but he hardly ever weighs 
the difficulties of action against the difficulties of inaction so 
as to come to a conclusion. He rings round his problem so 
completely with difficulties that you see no escape, and are 
left in the Conservative mood of mind of thinking that as 
there are so many chances against you if you try to effect an 
improvement, it may perhaps be just as well to let ill alone. 
We do not mean at all that this is Lord Derby’s object. Nothing 
could be more unjust. On practical matters at least, Lord 
Derby is always anxivus to be of use, if he can. Only his 
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temper is so critical and his prepossession against new sugges- | old country, at a time when machinery and the art of organising 
tions is so strong, that it is a wonder he ever took a line manufactures are advancing by rapid strides. Lord Derby may 
as a foreign minister at all. And indeed resolves that meant be right in supposing that an ebb in the price of labour is 
something must have been very painful to him, even when likely to follow the flow, but we sincerely hope and expect 
he took the most decisive step for diminishing the value of that it will not take us back nearly to the low-tide mark 
what he had done by declaring that it was mere words | which preceded the flow. 

directly after. It was very characteristic of him, after sign-| Granting, however, for the sake of argument, the supposed 
the Luxembourg Treaty, even though he declared that the rise in wages, Lord Derby went on to examine the various 








in ‘ ge, a 
cnanqements he had there taken on behalf of the country were suggestions for conceding it so as not to injure the employer, 
nominal, and not such as could well be practically enforced hinting a parenthetical disapproval of all “ artificial” means 


upon us, to say, as he did, that he had been—we think it was— for equalising the price of labour as between county and county, 
almost disappointed at the absence of severe criticism on what —by which, wesuppose, he meant Canon Girdlestone’s beneficent 
he had done; that the country ought to look on such engage- arrangements for transferring agricultural labour from the 
ments with far more jealousy than it does, and that he countiesin which it is cheap to the counties in which it is dear. 
himself had felt all that was to be said against the Treaty| Why those arrangements should be specially called ‘ artificial’ 
almost more painfully than his opponents. Certainly that in any sense in which all wise economical arrangements are not 
very ambiguous remedial measure by which war was staved also artificial, and why the fact that the labourer in the dearer 
off a year or two, and the insincerity of England’s purpose in | county may lose by the gain of his poorer brother labourer should 
taking international engagements exposed to the world, must | be esteemed any objection to the equalisation, we are at a loss 
have cost Lord Stanley dear. No one could have made so|to know. Lord Derby discouraged the hopes excited by the 
unanswerable a speech against what he had done as he himself | co-operative system. He did not think that agriculture was 
could have made, and yet it was his fate to see both the case one of the pursuits suitable for co-operative labour, because it 

inst him very weakly stated, which must have caused him’ requires a good capital, both in order to cultivate well and in 


some intellectual pain, and to have to defend an act which was | order to tide over times of depression and low prices, while 
obviously against his inner judgment, which must have caused | bands of labourers cannot easily procure capital, and have no 
good security to give for the loan of it. Also he depreciated 


him much moral pain. What Lord Derby is best fitted for 

is the attitude of fair and critical opposition,—for finding the Speaker’s proposal to pay the labourers on his estate a 
reasons against any given change, and for acquiescing, never- | minimum rate of interest of 2 per cent. on their savings, and 
theless, with a good grace when some one finds force to bring | #8 much higher as the profits of the estate might in any year 
the change about. It is wonderful how much the mere fact | justify, on the ground that there should be no partnership in pro- 
that any change has got a good political force behind it, in fit without a partnership also in loss, and that ordinary farmers 
short, the evidence that it is coming, whether or no he likes it, could not afford to give their labourers a right to examine 
recommends it to Lord Derby’s perfectly temperate judgment. | their accounts. We must say that this objection is of the 
While he sees only the reasons for and against, he usually | nature of acavil. Lord Derby must know how common a 
finds that there is no balance in favour of change. But when | practice it now is in business firms to divide among the clerks 
in addition to the reasons on both sides he sees a very superior | any surplus beyond a certain point (but without giving them 
force arrayed on one side, then he sees something which | any right to examine the accounts) as an incentive to additional 
really clinches the matter with him,—Providence being on the| labour. That system answers especially well where much of 
side of the strongest battalions. While the Irish Church and| the business has to be done beyond the range of the em- 
Land Bills were in the stage of discussion, he saw the kind of | ployer’s eye,—where rapidity and thoroughness are required 
objections which would be almost fatal to them; but when| without any surveillance by a superior,—and this is precisely 
Mr. Gladstone got them through the House of Commons by | the position of agriculture. It is childish to say that because 





large majorities, he began to see, if not exactly their merits, | there is (to a certain very small extent) a sharing of profits 
without any sharing of loss, the system is unsound. The 


question is whether it will secure really better and 
more conscientious labour than a fixed weekly wage 
without any prospect of variable increase. If it will, 
and this is just what it is found to do—in many soli- 
citors’ offices, for instance,—it is pure pedantry to quarrel 
with the arrangement on the ground of its name. Lord 
Derby’s single practical proposal was that the farmers should 
take more pains to pay the individual labourer according to his: 
individual worth,—paying a man who can do half as much more 
work in the day as his fellows half as much again as they, 
and so seeking to encourage emulation amongst the labourers. 
Whether Lord Derby’s further suggestion that these tactics 
would tend to diminish the spirit of what is called ‘solidarity’ 
among them,—the spirit that makes the able and handy 
among them strive to pull the feeble and awkward up the hill 
with them,—is not rather a Mephistophelian one, we have some 
doubt. If there is anything of noble disinterestedness in 
the customs and traditions of the labouring class to redeem its 
otherwise too sordid monotony, we should say that it would 
far more than outweigh in value a great many economical 
disadvantages. But this is just the vein of feeling on 
which Lord Derby’s cold sagacity loves to throw discredit. 
Again, in relation to the Game Laws, Lord Derby, 
while giving the soundest possible advice to landlords 
to discourage high preserving, finds quite a need- 


at least their inevitability,—and Lord Derby is not the man to 
underrate the intellectual significance of success. 

Now at Preston, in speaking of the question of the wages of | 
agricultural labour, and of the game laws, Lord Derby was deal- 
ing with matters quite in the intellectual stage, in relation to 
which there has been as yet no exertion of organic political force. 
Consequently Lord Derby sees the difficulties all round them, and 
has but one practical suggestion, of a somewhat minute kind, 
to make. But all the difficulties he explains are true difficul- 
ties,—though some of them may be perhaps less of difficulties 
than in that critical mouth they seem,—and not the less true 
that many of them might be very speedily got over even by 
Lord Derby, if there were the same urgency for action of some | 
sort that there was in the case of the Luxembourg Treaty. As 
president, however, of a Lancashire Farmers’ Club and Agricul- 
tural Association, he was quite in his element. It would have 
been rather unpopular to express any opinion too strongly. 
What was wanted was a gentle scratching or harrowing of the 
soil of agricultural topics, especially on the labour question. 
and for that purpose who so able as Lord Derby? Accord- 
ingly, in discussing the question of agricultural labourers’ 
wages, he first expressed a doubt whether there is any per- 
manent rise in the price of labour,—whether there is anything 
more than the flow of a tide which is likely soon to ebb, and 
declared that till he saw that the emigration was taking away 
the whole of the natural increase of the population, or that | 



















population was kept down by other causes, he should not|less mine of difficulties to the proposal that the law 
believe in any permanent rise in the price of labour. Now, in| should give ground-game (hares and rabbits) to the tenant, 
taking this ground Lord Derby was not very guarded ; he must| and allow the landlord to retain only the birds. How, he 
surely know that such a demand for labour as would raise its 'asks, could such a provision be worked? If you leave the 


price, even in the face of an increasing number of labourers, ground-game to the tenant, you must leave him the right to 


may be caused,—probably has been recently caused,—by a| contract with anyone else for the property in it; and to per- 
still greater proportional increase in the savings of the country, mit him to let the shooting to anyone except his own landlord 
those savings which are added to the capital, and which | would be obviously absurd. That is just one of the sort of 
require extra labour in order to be reproductive. Lord | difficulties which Lord Derby loves to make out of the mere 
Derby knows very well, we suppose, that the wages of labour | plenitude of his Conservative distrust of change. Of course 
have risen in the United States in the face of a very rapid ‘it would be impossible, if you left the tenant the right in 
increase in the labour market, simply because the capital has| the ground-game, to deny him, if he chose it, the right to 
increased much faster; and what thus happens in a new country | transfer his interest in it for a sufficient consideration to 
owing to the fertility of its soil, may just as well happen in an his landlord. But the rental of the farm might be fixed 
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= any term . = on the —_ of giving we = | : — longer than the Parliamentary Austrians were inclined 
power, at least over ground-game,—an e abate-| to grant. 
ment on that rental for the transfer of the firmer If we could believe the rumour, then we should have to 
game to the landlord should be estimated afresh every | contemplate Prince Bismarck in a totally new light. Hitherto 
year, so as to give the — a — oe - b gers ft ~— as the er fag or and a — 
sive game-preserving. Under such a system it would soon’ in Europe. e are asked to believe that he has sudden] 
be found that very few farmers would be willing to transfer | become subservient. It was at Frankfort that he became oa 
to others a right to destroy their property and to interfere | foundly disgusted with the old organisation of Germany. It 
pc ard — . S08 “ry except byte —_ — he - at = Petersburg that he aro a ny eee how much 
would seldom suit the landlord to pay, and if it did, would be Romanoff pressure, paramount before the Crimean war, con- 
a full and fair equivalent for this expensive amusement. Pro- | tributed towards maintaining the tripartite rivalry which reduced 
bably in that case farmers would often grant their landlords | the power of Germany in any European complication below zero, 
we = to gat _ med _ E ngge Aengen ——_ — - was oe to —= he —_ ~—y “wae 3 that 
ut they would seldom part wi e right to keep down) contraction of Russian influence effec y England and 
creatures so dangerous to their crops as hares and rabbits, or| France. No Prussian statesman remembered Olmutz without 
with the right to get rid of hedges, and other expensive de- | a thrill of indignation. From 1860 to 1871, not only a readi 
vices for sheltering the game which imply a bad system of “ness to use organised force, but an obstinacy in using it in his 
farming, except at the full money value of the concession. | own way for distinct German objects, characterised his career, 
What is wanted, is not a veto on the power of sunlonte | His policy throughout—we are not speaking of its moral nature 
to buy all the game and the right of shooting it for them-|—has been conspicuous for its originality and utter freedom from 





selves, but a recognition of the principle that tenant-farmers, | 
unless they sell it away annually at its full market value, 
shall have the right to shoot the creatures which make the most 
depredations on their property, and to cultivate their farms | 


external pressure. Whether he were dealing with Denmark, 
Austria, or France, he insisted on acting in his own way and 
not another man’s way. If gui dit Bismarck dit Gortschalof 
be true, then we are to assume that Russia approved of the 


without any hampering conditions of old standing which they | conversion of Kiel into a German arsenal, of the expulsion of 
have no power to revise. Lord Derby often makes yeaa Austria from the Bund, of the completion of German unity, 
which do not exist, except in form, out of his own Conserva-| But we must assume more than that, if there is any basis for 
tive proprietary instincts, and that, too, when his practice | the Berlin report. We must assume that a statesman so re- 
and his counsel are completeley sound, though he is jealous! markable for his wilfulness and tenacity has suddenly become 
of any attempt to embody that practice and counsel in| the pliant servant of a foreign court, and that having carried 
a law. | out his own schemes, he is now ready to sink himself and his 
Wise, cold, and suspicious of all novelty in relation to pro-| country and work for his alleged alter ego and the country of 
ptietary interests, Lord Derby certainly does not greatly his predilections. The demand upon our credulity is too great, 
advance the settlement of the various agricultural questions | save on the hypothesis that Prince Bismarck really thinks the 
of the day by his address. But he does show us his ability as| Russian solution of the Eastern Question is the best for 
a critic of change, and does give us hope that when his Germany. That is possible, though highly improbable. In 
objections are really weak—as they sometimes are—to a such case, it is the Austrian Emperor who was the victim 
given experiment, whether legislative or only voluntary, there of the late meeting at Berlin, and it is over Austro- 
are no strong objections to be raised. Like the registering Hungary that the grand designs, whatever they are, will 
thermometers which mark the lowest temperature of the have to be carried out. Nor even Austro-Hungary alone. 
night, Lord Derby’s mind is apt to record the minimum of The Servians, Bosnians, Bulgarians, Roumanians only dread 
hope with which perfect political sense looks upon any pro-| Russia less than the Porte, because Russia is remote 
blem. That, too, is a useful function in its way. and the Porte is near, and not one of them would enter the 
| field if the option were the heavy yoke of Russia or their 
— | present status. 

PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. | Raising the Eastern question Russian fashion would be a 
RINCE BISMARCK has set all Europe astir by appointing trumpet-call to every army in Europe. If it were to be done, 
Herr von Keiidell, his right-hand man, German Ambas- | France would leap with exultation at the news. The German 
sador at Constantinople. What does it mean? is the question | army is powerful, but not all-powerful, and if the strength of 
' bandied about by the quidnuncs and newsmongers. Has the; Germany were prostituted to Russian purposes in the East, 
centre of coming political activity shifted to Constantinople? | Germany would have no ally but Russia. Not England only 
Is the next bloody uproar in Europe to arise out of the Eastern would be thrown on to the side of the victims of such a plot, 
Question? Having overpowered and expelled Austria; having but Turkey and Austria, France, Italy,and Scandinavia. The 
crushed, amerced, and mutilated France, is Prince Bismarck flames of a monstrous strife would be lighted up from 
about to drag down Turkey, or, at the very least, pave the Hammerfest to the frontiers of India. None but a bold 
way for the march of Russian legions to the Bosphorus and prophet would venture to predict what would befall German 
Dardanelles at the first convenient opportunity? Some such | unity in the general melée, or how the powers which initiated 
ideas seem to have flitted through the brain of a rather alarmist | the tumult would emerge from its fiery embraces. The real 
reporter from Berlin. We are asked to believe that a bearing | interests of Germany, as of Europe, would be imperilled for 
of indifference with regard to the fate of Turkey has given place no obvious end save that of Russian aggrandisement. Moreover, 
to active complicity with Russia against Turkey; and that} Prince Bismarck would sacrifice at a blow the prestige which 
the Cabinet of Berlin would rather see the influence of! success has thrown around his name as a statesman eminently 
Russia extended over the Danube and the Balkan than the practical, if unscrupulous, and his character for wise audacity 





influence of Austria. ‘Prince Bismarck’s personal predilec-| would be surrendered for one of headlong temerity. We have 


tions incline strongly towards Russia and all that is Russian. 
The colossus of the North has no better or more powerful 
friend in Europe than he.” ‘Germany's leading statesman 
has resolved on making the new empire play a leading part in 
the solution of the Eastern question, with the resuscitation of 
WeeB . 0-50. Europe is presently menaced.” The new 
ambassador is to work out the Bismarckian combination and 
qui dit Bismarck, dit Gortschakoff. The hand of Russia is 
seen in the recent outburst of Montenegrin ferocity,—which, by 
the way, has been promptly met and disavowed,—a doubtful 
authority has expatiated on the combustible condition of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovine, while Servia is represented 
as organised and armed for the coming conflict. Even 
Gount Andrassy, fresh from Berlin, warns his hearers 
that, although the present is tranquil, he cannot pro- 
mise a peace of long duration. The sagacious Magyar 


scents danger in the air, and does not scruple to say so; but | 


then we are bound to remember that he was demanding 
supplies and authority to maintain men under the colours for 





frankly denounced the terms exacted from France, but we 
have none the less looked on the accomplishment of German 
| unity as a work beneficial to all Europe. An Eastern policy 
‘like that sketched out by rumour would justify all that the 
bitterest enemies of Germany have advanced, and prove that 
‘instead of being a measure of peace, unity is a brand of dis- 
cord and aggression. And if it were attempted, the foes of 
that policy would be almost as numerous within German 
boundaries as outside them, for the antagonism between the 
Teuton and the Sclave is instinctive, not to be eradicated by 
| efforts of Cabinets, or conjured away by profound strokes of 
| diplomatic art. It is only conceivable that Prince Bismarck 
/has adopted a Russian line of action in the East on the 
|assumption that his French and Austrian victories have 
inflamed his pride, perverted his judgment, and made him the 
| instrument of dynastic statecraft and military ambition. 

That assumption we are unable to adopt, and frankly, we 
disbelieve the whole story, because the policy indicated is in- 
| consistent with the interests alike of Germany and Europe. 
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If we were to imagine that some comprehensive bargain has | New York, against 133 for Mr. Greeley. An absolute majority 
struck,—for example, that Russia has agreed to permit of all the votes in the Electoral College—184, that is—is 
aeaboorption of Denmark or Holland without opposition, in re- | needed to secure the election of any candidate, 80 that Mr. 
tarn for active acquiescence in any design Russia might under- | Greeley, out of the 69 votes still undecided, would have to 
take against Turkey ; in gg ees the Tartar power | obtain 51 votes, while General Grant’s success would be assured 
hould give up domination in the North to the Teuton on the by the gain of 20 votes. Of course, if Indiana as well as 
oederstanding that the Ozar should be free to shift his aggres- |Pennsylvania and Ohio has given the victory to the 
sive front south-eastward, and find in the Mediterranean a com- Republicans, as seems all but certain, General Grant’s re- 
nsation for the Baltic, even then we doubt whether Germany | election is secure. There is another alternative, which, how- 
would allow two — a No — — a —- | hem the pees a oo reason to fear. If neither General 
heme for their own glorification. But whether she succumbed | Grant nor Mr. Greeley should obtain 184 votes in the Electoral 
er to the temptation, we are morally certain that the rest | College, the choice of a President and of a Vice-President is 
of Europe would not only resist the project, but act aggressively | given to Congress. This happened on the occasion of Mr. John 
ainst Courts which displayed so flagrant a disregard of Quincy Adams’s election more than half a century ago, and 
national rights and European independence. ‘Put not your ‘of course it may occur again, especially if the Straight-out 
trust in Princes” is an ancient warning, but the schemes | Democratic movement should retain any vitality. It is diffi- 











attributed to the German Chancellor exceed the extent of | cult in this country to pronounce an opinion upon the reality 
|of an agitation which Mr. Greeley’s partisans assail, in the 
| political slang of the States, as a “ put-up dodge ” concocted 
by the Republican managers ; but it is quite evident that the 
sympathies of a very large class of Americans are more with 
| the Louisville “ticket” than with either the Grant-Wilson or 
the Greeley-Brown nomination. Mr. O’Conor, of New York, 
|and Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, are both men 
| who, in the difficult business of Democratic politics, have pre- 
| served the purity of their reputations. Against them such 
| sneers as are levelled with fatal effect at Mr. Greeley’s eccen- 
| tricities or against General Grant’s laxity of principle would 
| fall pointless and harmless. But then everybody knows that 
| Mr. O’Conor and Mr. Adams have no more chance of being 
| elected President and Vice-President of the United States than 
| they have of making themselves Dictators or Supreme Pontiffs 
in New York. The party managers, whether Republican or 
| Democratic, will have nothing to do with men like Mr. 
O’Conor and Mr. Adams, and the people, except when a vital 
question like the maintenance of the Union is concerned, are 
merely the playthings of the party managers. 

Perhaps, however, it may be in a certain sense a justifica- 
tion of the people of the United States to say that in the 
present conflict, notwithstanding its uninteresting exterior 
aspect, there are vital principles of public policy implicated ; 
'and that having regard to them, the masses, who usually reach 
to sound conclusions, have seen the wisdom of sinking personal 
considerations for the time. Mr. O’Conor’s exceedingly able 
letter which was adopted by the “Straight-out ’’ Convention 
at Louisville as its platform reads like a chapter out of 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s ‘‘ Sphere and Duties of Government.” 
But though the doctrines of /aisser-faire have found in the 
United States the most congenial home, pot even the Ameri- 
cans are prepared to carry them to Mr. O’Conor’s extreme 
conclusions, which extend even to the refusal of the power of 
borrowing to States, sovereign or semi-sovereign. Whatever 
electors may vote for the Straight-out ticket will do so asa 
protest, a political demonstration, not a serious act of politi- 
cal judgment. So that practically Mr. Greeley and General 
Grant continue to divide the field. A large body of Republi- 
cans are dissatisfied, and have had, we think, good cause to be 
dissatisfied with the present Administration; and some of these 
| have been led in their discontent to ally themselves with the 
_ party which upheld slavery, opposed the war for the main- 
tenance of the Union, and struggled to the last against those 
| Constitutional Amendments by which the Republican Govern- 
| ment secured the civil rights of the Negro. The chosen can- 
|didate of the Democrats, himself a refugee from the 
Republican camp, is not a man to inspire the country with 
the hope that under his rule the abuses of General Grant's 
Government will disappear. Mr. Greeley has been mixed up 
in quite as many questionable intrigues as his rival, and he 
is followed by quite as large and disreputable a gang of 
“Lobbyers” and “ Ring” manipulators and professional 
politicians- No doubt he would use his utmost influence to 
|sweep the “Carpet-baggers”’ out of the South, but granting 
the worst that can be said against these imported Republicans, 
it is at least open to doubt whether they ever equalled in 
atrocity the Ku-Klux scoundrelism to which, in point of fast, 
Mr. Greeley would hand over the government of the Southern 
States. Is it surprising that the Negroes, now citizens and 
voters, reject the pretensions of the ex-Abolitionist who would 
give them up without a single stipulated security to the 
tender mercies of their former owners? Or is it wonderful that 
the people of the Northern States, who spent money and lifeblood 
and imperrilled the national reputation to choke the life out of 


even princely greed and arrogance. We prefer to believe that 


the character of Prince Bismarck has not changed, that he is | 
still not the Minister of Russia or Austria, but the Minister | 
of Germany, and that if he meddles with the Eastern Question, | 


his aim will be to erect a barrier on that side, as well as on 
the Baltic, against a power which profited for half a century 
by the subserviency of Prussia, and is by no means reconciled 
to the independence of Germany. 





THE ELECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HIS week the contest for the Presidency of the United 
States has been practically decided by the State Elec- 

tions in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. As we have for 
some weeks anticipated, the result has confirmed the hold 
upon the nation of the Republican party and of its official 
representative, General Grant. In Pennsylvania, a State 
which is supposed to give expression to the shade of opinion 
likely to be most popular with the average mass of the 
electors throughout the Union, the Republican candidate for 
the Governorship has been elected by a majority of from 
20,000 to 25,000 over his Democratic opponent,—the latter, 
indeed, not polling the full vote of his own party, while the 
number of the Republican seceders was quite insignificant. 
This victory for the Admiuaistration is the more remarkable 
because Mr. Hartranft, the Republican candidate, has been 
openly charged with complicity in various corrupt practices, and 
though these accusations were apparently met with a sufficient 
answer, the fact that they had been made and were not with- 
drawn at the time of the election was considered to weaken the 
Republican chance. On the other hand, Mr. Buckalew, the 
Democratic candidate, was a man of stainless and unimpeached 
character, and had obtained just before the struggle of Tuesday 
last the powerful support of ex-Minister Curtin, one of the 
most thoroughly and deservedly respectable and respected 
men “inside polities” in the United States. It was under- 
stood that the Democrats, pure and simple, were in a minority 
in Pennsylvania, as in the Union at large. In 1871 they 
were beaten in the State by 14,000 votes, but this year they 
hoped to reverse that judgment with the aid of the “Liberal,” 
or disaffected Republicans. Instead of accomplishing this, 
they have again been defeated by a majority nearly as great 
as that which supported Grant against Seymour in the critical 
party conflict of 1868. This is sufficient to show that the 
- Democratic secession of the “ Straight-outs” is at least as 
formidable to Mr. Greeley as the “Liberal” schism is to 
General Grant. In Ohio, the important State after Pennsyl- 
vania, the Republican majority of 15,000, or thereabouts, is 


very slightly inferior to that which was polled at the State | 
Elections of 1870, but it must be admitted that it exhibits a | 


remarkable decrease when compared with the majority of 
41,000 obtained in 1868. In the State of Indiana there 
have been singular vicissitudes of party. In 1868, it recorded 
a Republican majority of 9,000; in 1870, a Democratic 
majority of 2,500. On the 8th inst., the issue of the battle 
was considered doubtful, but Mr. Greeley’s success in this 
State was generally expected. The latest telegrams, however, 
report a Republican victory. 

The general result of these Elections may be summed up 
very briefly. They give General Grant an immediate addition 
to his actually enumerated forces—previously calculated to be 
fractionally inferior to those of his opponent—of more than 
50 votes in the Electoral College, which, even without assum- 
ing his success in Indiana, which seems nearly certain, gives 
the Administration 164 votes, according to the calculations of 
the usually well-informed correspondent of the Daily News in 


_ the Slave power, shouldenter an emphatic protest against the re- 
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in which it is apparently used in the Baptismal Service, B jg 





establishment under any new name or disguised political symbol 
of the oligarchy which so nearly brought the Republic to ruin? | unwilling to part with the passage in the Consecration servicg 
Mr. Greeley, who holds, or professes to hold, the amazing belief | in which it is distinctly implied that the new Bishop receives 
that the South did not wish to secede at the time when secession | the Holy Ghost by the laying-on hands, lest if he dia 
was accomplished, is just such an honest, short-sighted, con- he should be delivered body and soul into the hands 
ceited fanatic as could be driven to any political mischief by art- | of the Evangelical “articles of belief,” and should be 
ful Democratic managers. On the other hand, General Grantis | unable to plead any formulary of the Church on hig 
far from being the model of a statesman, nor is the record of |side. C holds the Athanasian Creed as a bulwark 
his party stainless ; but with all its faults, the Republican party | against rationalism. D approves the condemnation of 
is in principle sound and in practice earnest; while the | Purgatory as a set-off against the very Romanising form of 





Democrats are politically faithless and dishonest. Personally, | absolution contained in the service for the “ Visitation of the 
there is no great difference between the candidates, but in | Sick.” Now, is it really credible that for centuries to come in 
principle the separation is very wide, and we are well content |a Church in which it is agreed on all hands that any set of 
that the people of the United States should have recognised | these doctrines may be explained away by those who adhere 
these facts as they have done in the recent Elections. to the opposite set, a long and very complex series of formu. 
laries will be maintained merely as forts against the 
—_ + enemy,—not for the purpose of teaching truth, but for the 
: LORD SALISBURY ~ THE OBUROH. ’ purpose of being able to return a galling fire? Is it con. 
T 1s refreshing at a Church Congress to get any thing 80/¢eivable that as soon as we have clearly realised that 
; distinct, strong, and sound in its meaning as Lord | (say) everybody who can honestly use the prayers of the 
Salisbury 8 speech on the Church's comprehensiveness. | Qhurch in their full devotional meaning, is to be allowed 
He maintains that all our formularies will remain, and | to stay in it, whether, on the one hand, he holds Consubstanti- 
will never be altered, because nobody agrees as to the| ation or Transubstantiation,—there is hardly a feather’s. 
direction in which to alter them; that all sorts of weight difference between them in any spiritual sense,—and a 
views of them will always be taken, varying from the physical descent of the Holy Spirit through the laying-on of 
extreme view on the Rationalistic | or Evangelical side, to hands, or, on the other, he believes the Zuinglian doctrine of all 
the extreme view on the Ritualistic side; and that the worst | the Sacraments, and has no faith in the doctrine of everlasting 
thing that can happen to the Church is for those who are pro- punishments,—is it conceivable that when we have fully realised 
foundly repelled by any such extreme view to appeal to the | this, we shall never have the courage to say so by the voice of 
Ecclesiastical Courts to expel those who hold it from the Parliament, and to sweep away this difficult and intricate net- 
Church. The mischief of this course is that it compels all the | work of tests which only exist for the sake of balancing each 
men of intermediate views to take a side, to express their wish | other? Is it inconceivable that when once we all know that 
for the success either of one party or of the other, and 80 | three-fourths of the Church do not accept the high sacramental 
divides even those who are not personally interested | doctrine in its natural sense, and that the other quarter 
in the decision into more sharply conflicting schools. earnestly rejects the narrow Evangelical doctrine in its natural 
The persecuted religious teacher, if he be a perfectly unworldly | sense, Parliament will take some simple creed,—probably the 
man, will be hardly affected at all by his condemnation, even if | Nicene, as best embodying the conception at the bottom 
he be condemned, and certainly will not think worse of his | of the Liturgy—and say at once that all who can repeat that 
own opinions for having incurred the condemnation. If he | Creed ex animo, and the Liturgies, whatever they may think 
be a somewhat worldly man, he knows that it will answer to| on other theological questions, are competent to minister in 
him very well to have been condemned and ejected from the | the National Church. What can be less reasonable than for a 
Church ; he will exchange “that minute ee which the party which interprets one class of formularies in a strained 
English language euphemistically calls a living” for a popu- | sense, to impose on the opposite party the necessity of inter- 
larity which even in pounds, shillings and pence is worth | preting another class of formularies in an equally strained 
a great deal more to him. Thus, while totally useless,— | sense, only in order that neither may have any advantage over 
rather worse than useless,—as a preventive measure, ecclesias-|the other? Is a Church that can go on doing this, 
tical ‘litigation, instead of rendering the Church more uniform | when it clearly understands what it is doing, a real minister 
in doctrine, tends to divide it into more sharply distinguished | of Christian Truth? Comprehension on the plan of putting 
schools than ever, and to cast a vast halo of popularity round | equal weights into both scales, sacrifices that freedom which 
the few whom the law does find guilty of transgressing the | abhors the sense of weight. The Church is a Church of 
formularies of the Church. What Lord Salisbury advises, compromise, no doubt, as all Churches must be Churches 
then, is that those who are horror-struck at any extreme | of compromise in an age in which no score of people 
of doctrine should, instead of trying to prove the offender agree completely about the meaning of any one theological 
to be a transgressor of the law,—which ‘8 extremely likely to proposition. Still there is no occasion at all for the compromise 
end in getting a judgment that he has just not transgressed | to be one which should prevent each individual worshipper 
the law,—suppress their indignation, go to another Church | from holding his own view with perfect freedom. At present 
if they can, and at all events, not attempt to settle the matter | the vague idea still prevails that something is to be got out of 
by litigation. He would not apply this counsel to the case | the whole body of formularies which is consistent with itself, 
where an eccentric incumbent is outraging the feelings of the | and which may be called the Church’s “teaching.” That 
great majority of his flock by his freaks,—there he thinks the | view is rapidly disappearing. There is a possibility of recon- 
interference of the Ecclesiastical Courts quite legitimate. | ¢j/ing the various Formularies of the Church, just as judges 
But where the offence is a pure matter of doctrine, é.c., of | reconcile statutes of different intent by artificially limit- 
honest conviction, he would have all Churchmen abstain com- | ing the intent of each, so as not to come into collision 
pletely from litigation, and let the formularies of the Church | with that of the other. But this sort of reconciliation is a 
take effect, if at all, solely on the conscience and private feel- very different thing indeed from a coherent and consistent 
ings of the individual clergyman. Lord Salisbury ended his | teaching, and this, except on the main articles of the Creed, 
speech by a very wise and statesmanlike apophthegm,—“ The | __the English National Church has not got. Directly this is 
policy of persecution cannot be pursued piece-meal. Either | universally admitted,—as one day it must be universally 
you must take the line of Alva or the line of Gamaliel. It is admitted,—it is doing very great discredit to British common- 
for you to judge from the history of our own and other | sense and political sagacity to suppose that it will not be acted 
Churches, which of these two policies best reflects the mind of | on and a true principle of comprehension substituted for the 
Scripture, and best accords with the permanent interests of the | present awkward system of doctrinal set-offs. That would be as 
Church of God.” ’ | great arelief to thousands of intellects and consciences, as was 
Nothing could be truer, But we can hardly agree 1M | the substitution of the Copernican for the Ptolemaic system of 
Lord Salisbury’s estimate of the impossibility of getting | astronomy to thousands of calculators and observers. 
any change in our Church formularies. There is something | 
ludicrous in the notion that formularies which it is agreed 
on all sides are not, and cannot be interpreted by all in anything THE EDUCATION OF DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 
approaching to the same sense, should be, on that account, | Ww: would not speak with disrespect of so benevolent a 
immortal. The case, no doubt, is this :—A is reluctant to part | statesman as Lord Shaftesbury, but really it is difficult 
with the Articles and Rubrics against Transubstantiation, | to treat seriously his letter in Thursday’s 7imes, with its over- 
because they are his warrant for rejecting what makes it all | wrought horror at Mr. Llewelyn Davies’s suggestion of School 
but absurd to talk of even Baptismal regeneration in the sense Board Ragged-Schools. When we find a man’s conduct repro- 
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bated, and, by way of pointing the denunciation, himself des- | meaning is very different. In the paragraph immediately 
cribed as a Minister of the Gospel, we naturally suppose that preceding, Mr. Davies points out that only last week the 
he has been doing something very dreadful indeed, and our managers of a national school in Marylebone expelled thirty 
indignation rises in readiness for the dénouement. But when gutter children driven into it by the Board's visitors, and he 
it turns out that he has only been proposing to continue work | very fairly admits that as manager of a school he himself 
which his assailant himself has carried on for years, though would not like the introduction of such children. He does 
qualifying it somewhat cruelly, it is true, by an ugly-looking not add what, however, scarcely needs to be stated, that the 
adjective, we think we have cause to complain that our trust- parents of the children previously in attendance would object 
ful anger has been trifled with. What, after all, does Mr. still more strongly than the managers. Nor is it any wonder. 
Davies's letter amount to? It was intended, it must be borne Urchins, who have passed their young lives in the streets in 
jn mind, as a reply to a previous letter from the Rev. Mr. the constant practice of petty peccadilloes, and perhaps of 
Coxhead, and an understanding of this is necessary to do’ theft, would certainly not improve the morals of children 
justice to his suggestion. In Cleveland Street, Fitzroy Square, brought up in a decent home. Respectable parents would 
jt appears then, there lives a poor widow, with five young hardly consent to have their little ones at a school where they 
children, all of whom are growing up without instruction of found they were learning the slang, the oaths, and obscenity 
any kind. The widow receives from the parish six shillings of the streets. But it will hardly be contested, we suppose, 
a week and six loaves,—just a shilling and a loaf for seven days’ | that the Board is bound to consider the feelings of parents. 
subsistence of each member of the family. How she manages Indeed, it is a question that admits of no discussion. The 
to eke out this miserable pittance we are not told, but she Board is but the agent and representative of the parents, and 
js unable to pay the small fees necessary to keep the children at | must obey the will of its constituents. Now, as we under- 
school, or even so much as to provide them with shoes. The stand him, Mr. Davies merely takes note of this fact, and 
School Board insists that the Poor Law Guardians should pay | suggests that the Board should provide special free schools for 
thefees. The Guardians, with equal peremptoriness, refuse to pay | neglected children. But there is a danger that parents, who 
them. Meantime the children remain without education, and could afford to pay fees, might try to avail themselves of these 
Mr, Coxhead very naturally asks, are they to be allowed to grow | schools, and to prevent this he proposes that they should be 
up so? Most people, we daresay, will feel inclined to agree | of such a nature as would drive away all who were in a position 
with the reverend gentleman’s censure of the Board, and at to choose. The expression he has selected is an unfortunate 
first sight, we must admit, there appears very little to be said | one, but the idea it conveys is clear enough. It does not 
in defence of it. But if the reader will turn to the letter of mean, as we interpret it, that poverty is to be treated asa 
Mr. Llewelyn Davies, to which we have referred, he will see | crime, nor consequently to be punished, and this being under- 
that the case is not quite so clear as at the first blush it seems. | stood, it seems to us that schools somewhat of this kind are 
The non-payment on remission of fees, for instance, would | indispensable, if compulsion is really to be carried out, that is 
obviously not be enough. The children, we are told, are to say, if the Education Act is to be enforced. 
without shoes, probably the remainder of their clothes is not, At the meeting of the School Board on Wednesday, another 
in very good condition either. For the children’s own sake, | branch of this portion of the Education question was brought 
therefore, as well as for the sake of inculcating neatness, under discussion by Mr. Reed. But his motion contemplated, 
cleanliness, and propriety in the school generally, it would be | not neglected children, but those whose parents from some 
necessary before their admission to supply them with decent | temporary cause, though not paupers, are yet unable to pay 
clothing. Possibly some of them earn a portion of their) school fees. Mr. Davies doubts the existence of such, and 
livelihood ; if not they, others like them certainly do, or by | undoubtedly there is much force in his argument that where 
minding their younger brothers and sisters, they may enable | a parent is able to feed and clothe his child, he is also able to 
their mother to devote her whole time to work. And if pay a penny a week. We must be careful, however, not 
sent to school, she might no longer be able to support them. | to push the contention too far. It is difficult for well-to-do 
In other words, it would be necessary to supplement the relief people to understand that it really can be a hard matter for a 
already granted them by the parish with relief in the shape of | well-disposed parent to find a penny regularly every Monday 
clothes, and it may well be, of food also. But is it expedient | morning. If any reader is labouring under this difficulty, we 
that the Board should undertake to do this? Before answer- | would beg of him to turn back to an article which appeared 
ing in the affirmative, let it be clearly understood that this in this journal some time ago on the “Liverpool Needle- 
additional duty would involve, not only a great increase of women.” He will there see that a whole class of women earn 
expenditure, but an entirely new staff. We should thus have |on an average only about seven shillings a week. Suppose 
Boards of Guardians administering relief of one kind, and the | one of these women has a child, and manages without parish 
School Board administering relief of another, each with a/ help to keep its clothes free from rags and some kind of shoes 
special body of paid and trained officials, and each responsible | on its feet. Will it seriously be contended that the twelfth 
to a different department of the Government. The result | part of a whole day’s maintenance for both mother and child 
would be, not merely double expense, it would almost certainly is not a very heavy tax on her slender purse? And there are 
lead to attempts on the parts of the Guardians to shift more | not a few in London but liitle better off than these poor 
and more of their duties on to the shoulders of the body that | needlewomen. We cannot doubt, then, that Mr. Reed is 
had so kindly relieved them of a portion. The conduct of the right. There are many who cannot pay even a penny fee. 
Board is, therefore, not quite so unjustifiable in hesitating to Mr. Reed proposes to set apart for these children a certain 
assume a responsibility entirely alien to its proper functions, number of free seats in every Board school, and to invite the 
and asking that the Guardians be made to maintain at school | managers of other schools to do the same. We may leave out 
children such as those of whom Mr. Coxhead speaks. There | of account the latter part of this proposal as irrelevant. The 
is already a statute, known as Denison’s Act, which authorises Board has no authority over other than its own schools, and in 
Guardians to do this. But the Act is permissive, and Guard- | the present temper of the Denominationalists, they are little 
ians are not exactly the sort of people who undertake costly likely to pay attention to its recommendations. If the scheme 
duties that may safely be neglected, merely to teach paupers is adopted, it will practically be confined to the Board schools. 
subjects of which, to say the truth, not a few of themselves Ought it to be adopted in these? The objections against it 
are totally ignorant. The Act has accordingly in a great are very strong. It is extremely liable to abuse from the 
measure remained a dead-letter, notwithstanding occasional difficulty of laying down any intelligible rule by which to be 
pressure from the Local Government Office. And if it is ever guided ; it is excessively likely to cause jealousy among parents, 
to bécome anything else, it is very clear that it must cease to and there is a danger that it would Jet in the very class for 
be permissive, and the School Board must be given power to | whom Mr. Davies would establish special schools. Yet nobody 
put it in force. can doubt that there are scattered about London children who 
Having pointed out the difficulties in which the course | would not corrupt the manners or morals of any in attendance 
recommended by Mr. Coxhead would involve the Board, Mr. at elementary schools,—children, for example, who have been 
Davies suggests that the best policy will be to open under helping to keep their families by their little earnings, whose 
very strict limitations School-Board “Ragged-Schools,” “to be parents through the cessation of their earnings would be 
considered as quasi-penal.” By this phrase we do not under- unable to pay fees. If admission could be limited to them, it 
stand with Lord Shaftesbury that Mr. Davies would “ brand would be very desirable. But clearly, extreme caution would 
myriads of these little things of the tenderest years with the be needed in the working of such a scheme. 
mark of criminality,” nor do we comprehend how any one’ After all, this latter class is a much more limited one, and 
who has intelligently followed his argument can honestly so their case is much more easily dealt with, than that of the 
interpret it. If we have taken in the drift of his letter, the | neglected children. To these the Board should now give its 
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most earnest attention. Hitherto its able efforts to reclaim | the old Heathenism, the new Platonism, and Christianity,—o¢ jn 
them have been confined to sending some hundreds to Indus- any of the Italian republics at the time of the revival of learning 
trial Schools. A decision obtained at Lambeth Police-court | there was a more striking and in its way a more instructive 
on Saturday last will enable it to extend its usefulness in this | phenomenon than that which almost every number of the Cyn. 





direction. A father was summoned there for neglecting to 
send his son to school, and pleaded that the boy was incor- 
rigible. He had been sent to all the schools in the neighbour- 
hood, but he played truant, and the father, being at work all 
day, was necessarily unable to look after him. Under those 
circumstances the magistrate agreed to send the boy to an 
Industrial School. The decision was a just one, for it would 
be unfair to punish the father for not looking after the child 


temporary Review now presents us. It is, in fact, a sort of whirl. 
| pool of the deepest thought of the day in relation to the deepest 
| problems, in which the most refined intellects of all the Churcheg 
and no-Churches, from the Royal Society to the Society of St, 
| Philip Neri, of all grades of society, from the duke to the republi. 
| can working-man, aud of all phases of opinion, from the highest 
| idealism to the most outspoken materialism, from the Romanist 
Archbishop to the extremest heretic, may be seen eddying round 


when he was compelled to be at his work, and on the other | ang round in the most curious! mp 
ah ety Pree ( sly constant vortex. ‘There you ma: 
oo re ap aig page - “i 2 rs —— ' see how all schools alike have discerned that the questions they es 
¢ e. . | di sing hi 2 ¢ istic: 

duudiaing water the section of the Industrial Schools’ Act | nh ge —— cptcic voeleapeanede ae yee res and are at 
under which this decision was given might not be amended so | at apgeensoony agreement ee cuynene the Cranigtive lamas 
as to give the Board greater aaied over the child. At pre | enetnes, enghaee ae cena Stising on willy angen 
sent the Board can get at such achild only by summoning the ” 5 rie tan << Se. stems, ie the geomet somber of 
parent, and then having it sent to an Industrial Sdieal, Chase | the Contemporary Review there are no less than four articles touch- 
it is maintained at considerable expense to the rates. It is| Pond Re wor mors ws pr peck ate | of religion, The very 
true that the Government may compel the parent to contribute |" ae ae » io meee - 1 profound essay by Father Dal. 
according to his means, but very few parents are able to afford | a tly disfigured, it must be admitted, by some 
more than a mere fraction of the expense, though well enough | YORC Sr": but for the most part easily-corrected misprinta, 

ascribable, we suppose, to the literary anarchy of the Long 


able to maintain their children at home and pay school fees. | °°" * : a , 
Besides, the contribution recovered goes to the Consolidated | V orgy ag the greatest of all questions, ‘Is God Unknow. 
Fund, not to the relief of the rates. Now would it not be| able?’ Then there is a most pellucid and most consistent—we do 


possible for the Board’s Visitors to arrest such truants as this, | 80¢ #ay most convincing,—defence of pure idealism against all 
and compel them to attend school by some sort of punishment materialistic or semi-materialistic conceptions by Mr. W. T. Thorn- 
suited to a child? If this were authorised, the Industrial | ton. There is an essay by Dr. Carpenter, the eminent physi- 
Schools would beable to accommodate greater numbers of really | clogist, on the manifestation of ‘* Mind and Will in Nature;” 
neglected children,—children, that is, without a home, or with | and lastly, there are three essays on the controversy about Prayer, 
homes calculated only to corrupt them. And at the same time, | two from the purely scientific and one from the moral and philo- 





the responsibility of parents would not be lessened. 


duties. 


keener sense of their duties, and to compel them, when 
possible, themselves to discharge them. 

We cannot conclude without referring to Mr. Buxton’s| 
correction, to be found on another page, of a mistake into | 
which we fell in our recent article on the policy of the School | 
Board respecting the purchase of a Church school, which Mr. | 
Buxton assures us was bought, not by way of indemnification, | 
but for the purpose of keeping the school open. Our mistake 
doubtless arose from the fact that we read only a condensed 
report of the proceedings of the meeting at which the purchase 
was sanctioned, and we were misled by the sub-editor’s version 
of what was said by the several speakers. Not having the full | 
report before us, we were unable to detect the error. It gives 
us much pleasure to find, however, that even in the single, 
instance in which we thought the Board guilty of undue 
interference with an existing school, it is really free from blame. 
As for the general question, Canon Gregory’s letter in| 
Thursday’s 7imes shows that Mr. Buxton’s statement is not | 
unnecessary. Yet on the best consideration we can give the 
matter, the Board seems to us to have done the best it could. | 
It is evidently impossible for it always to obtain sites for new 
schools exactly in the places where they would be most | 
desirable. It cannot, for instance, take possession of ground 
already occupied by a valuable business, nor can it pull down 
the dwellings of the poor without regard to their chance of 
finding decent and convenient accommodation elsewhere. It 
must, therefore, find space where it can. And the fact that 
private persons have already been able to obtain a school site | 
in any position, affords a presumption that in that neighbour- 
hood space is to be had with less difficulty than in others. | 
There is another matter to which Mr. Buxton does not refer, 
but which of itself is almost a complete answer to the censors 
of the Board. The strength of their case lies in the fact that 
the existing Schools are not full. But Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
informs us that when compulsion drove ragged, unkempt 
children into a certain school in Marylebone, they were 
promptly expelled again by the managers. This being so, 
what becomes of the complaint that the Board has not filled 
existing schools before building new ones ? 


THE CHASM BETWEEN THEOLOGY AND PILYSICAL 
STUDIES. 

\W*. doubt if at any period of the world’s history,—even in 

Alexandria, at the time of the meeting and collision between 


It is| 
certainly not desirable that parents should be taught to look 
to the Board to take off their hands any portion of their} M’Cosh, of Princeton College, United States. 
On the contrary, our object should be, by means of | these essays is the production of a thoughtful and able man, and 
the Board to bring home to the minds of parents a fuller and | 


| aS we gaze. 


sophical point of view, respectively written by Professor Tyndall, 
his anonymous friend of the Athenzum, and by Professor 
Every one of 


shows signs of the most genuine and earnest effort to get at the 
core of the question he discusses; and every one of them is more 
or less devoted to the great problem of the true relation of man 
to that mysterious and awful system of universal Order which 
always seems to be in danger of crushing him by its stupendous 
weight and its oppressive air of indifference to human interests, 
and which, nevertheless, is ever stimulating him to assert his 
spiritual pre-eminence in a structure of which it is he himself who 
has discovered the key, a key all contained within his own nature, 
—together with the key to many other and higher problems which 


| are to be found, problems and keys alike, in himself alone. In the 
| present number there are no specimens of the freedom of discussion 
| on social problems of which we have had in the pages of the Con- 


temporary such valuable specimens, from writers of the highest rauk 
to the humblest ; but in such essays, equally, when they do appear, 
there is the same evidence that our time is one of perfect intel- 


| lectual freedom and equality and, on the whole, of mutual respect 
between the thinkers at either end of the social scale, and of equal 


candour of admission as to the central facts to be studied, though, 
of course, with equally wide differences as to the true interpreta- 
tion of them and the true inferences to be drawn. On both kinds 
of question alike, any discoverer of a future age, writing with a 
few numbers of the Contemporary before him, would infer that the 
period in which this review appeared must have been one of 
curious intellectual frankness, earnestness, and chaos, in which 
the representatives of all extremes of opinion compared notes quite 
honestly, and not unfrequently in deep bewilderment at their 
wonderful concurrences as to the facts to be interpreted and their 


| vast differences as to the proper interpretation to be assigned. He 


would observe that Romanists and Rationalists, Archbishops and 
Religious ‘“*‘ Kuow-nothings,” Idealists and Materialists, Dukes and 
Workmen, all discussed the great questions of the time with mar- 
vellous temperance and anxiety to reach the centre of the opposite 
position, and all with a certain success, aud yet not so much success 
that approximation of convictions appeared at all near at hand. 
And this would be, as we all of us know, the true appreciation of our 
existing state of mind. We are at last almost all of us attaining 
the power to throw ourselves into the real minds of our opponents 
without denouncing them as evil for differing from us. But we 
have as yet apparently got very little further. The eddy about 
the central points of belief still spins on; the great maelstrom of 
beliefs and doubts whirls round before our eyes till we grow giddy 
Perpetual rotation and not rest seems to be the final 
upshot of all this interchange of thought on all the cardinal 
problems of the universe. 
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And yet is there no sign of real approximation of convictions, 
not very near perhaps, but so far as it goes, hopeful? One thing 
we may certainly observe in relation to the great fundamental 
spiritual problems under discussion, not only that the theologians 
and metaphysicians are learning to talk a language which men of © 
science can understand, and the men of science to talk a language 
which theologians and metaphysicians can understand, but that 
the higher scientific mind, in spite of its many apparent substan- 
tial victories, is becoming conscious of a certain weakness and | 
narrowness and unrest in its position, and is attempting to grope | 
its way towards a sort of concordat with spiritual faith. The 
theologians, so long entrenched in narrow and bigoted posi- | 
tions, have at last, through a long course of wholesome adversity 
and persecution, become aware of their characteristic danger of | 
narrowness, and are doing all in their power to master and use the 
most successful of the methods of the physicists ; and the conse- | 
quence is that Science, though still naturally enough a little ce 
exaltée, is beginning to listen to reason, even where reason says | 
that true self-knowledge takes you beyond the tracks of physical 
law. Thus not only does Dr. Carpenter, who has always been as | 
much of a psychologist as of a physiologist, openly declare his 
belief that ‘*‘ Mind and Will” are the true sources of the physical 
order and force in nature; not only does Father Dalgairns rest a 
part, and not the least subtle and ingenious part, of his religious 
thesis on the candid assertions and admissions of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer; but Professor Tyndall and his anooymous ally make 
admissions which seem to us to show that at all events, if they 
could borrow one assumption, and only one, from their brother 
physiologist’s creed, they would not be proof at all against the | 
powerful argument of such thinkers as Mr. Martineau and Father 
Dalgairns. Dr. Carpenter, while maintaining with great earnest- 
ness the real equivalence in many respects of chemical 
with vital, vital with nervous, and nervous with mental 
force, while asserting, for instance, that semi-intoxication, though | 
we know that it enfeebles the will frightfully, nevertheless, | 
often sets up an activity of the nervous tissues which stimulates | 
the mechanical side of the mind to very brilliant work, yet asserts | 
the real existence and freedom of the will as a central fact of con- 
sciousness, which he thinks there is nothing whatever in physiologi- | 
cal studies to call in question, still less to disprove. He declares 
that, as far as he can see, the profoundest physiological study will | 
but lend itself to the spiritual theory of the universe, provided 
that the investigator in plunging into his subject ‘‘ trusts to the 
inherent buoyancy of the one fact of consciousness that we have 
within usa self-determining power which wecall Will” ; and though 
he seems to us to take back a good deal of the force of this asser- 
tion when he somewhat inconsistently accepts or seems to accept 
the strong and utterly hypothetical language of Mr. Herbert | 
Spencer and Dr. Chalmers as to the certainty we should have of 
absolute uniformity in the whole order of the universe, external 
and internal, if we could but unravel the complexities which hide 
it from us,—yet we do not seriously doubt that Dr. Carpenter 
believes in the real existence of a free human volition rising above 
what he calls the mechanism of the mind, and believes this to 
be quite consistent with all that is known of physiology and of 
the physical foundations of our mental life. Now when a 
physiologist so eminent as Dr. Carpenter comes to such a conclusion, 
we think it a good omen for the future, a good sign that the | 
students of the physical sciences are beginning to see the limits of 
their favourite studies, and to establish at least a modus vivendi 
with the students of theology and metaphysics. Of course the two 
physicists who write upon ‘ prayer’ have not got so far as this. | 
Indeed, the anonymous author who was responsible for proposing 
the celebrated hospital prayer-gauge, and who writes a little 
irritably on the subject of the criticisms to which he has been sub- 
jected,—though he has virtually to admit that what he proposed, 


| 
| 


he did propose with the view of showing the friends of petitions | 


addressed to God their folly, and not with the view of testing the 
matter for any genuine student of science,—appears to think that 
prayer in which you ask no blessing, spiritual or mental—asking 
being all folly,—but simply try meditatively to mould your own 
mind to the height and universality of an unchangeable Order fixed 
from everlasting, is a far nobler and higher thing than what the 
Christian means by real communion with God. But once intro- 
duce into this physiologist’s conception of the Universe, the fact of 
free-will as one which stands above and modifies the whole 
structure of the physiological order beneath it, and there would 
be nothing at all in his paper inconsistent with the theological 
view. 
the basis of the great iron system of necessity he so much 
admires,—Mind as the root of force,—and only falls short 


partly in answer to the prayers of men. 


| alleged, be necessary to man’s highest culture. 


| disciplines which few of us can neglect without moral loss. 


| in physical nature. 


| which is not prayer at all. 


He seems to admit, in the strongest way, Mind as, 


therefore of Dr. Carpenter's view by his rigid exclusion of free- 
will. Professor Tyndall is far nearer Dr. Carpenter, nay, far 
nearer ourselves, though he does launch a mild and not ill-natured 
sarcasm at this journal for its ‘ mysticism” and “ temporary 
flightiness,” for reasoning on the suggestion of particular facts, 
for ignoring the safe-guards of generalisation, and forget- 
ting that without “ verification,” ‘‘a theoretic conception,” how- 
ever tenable in the abstract, ‘‘ is a mere figment of the intellect.” 
As far as we can see, he does not dispute, though he does not 
assert, Dr. Carpenter's admission of a free-will in man that dis- 
poses more or less of that mental force which is conditioned by the 
destruction of nervous-tissue. Professor Tyndall sees nothing in the 
abstract either ‘‘ impossible” or “ inconsistent” in the notion of 
a personal Power disposing as He will of the forces of the universe, 
His only quarrel with 
the spiritualist theory of the Universe is its neglect of “ verifica- 
tion,” the process without which ‘“‘a theoretic conception is a 
mere figment of the intellect.” Nay, he goes further, he says of 
prayer, —rather inconsistently, as we think, with his own theory :— 

“Tt is not my habit of mind to think otherwise than solemnly of the 
feeling which prompts prayer. I: is a potency which I should like to 
see guided, not extinguished, devoted to practicable objects, instead of 
wasted upon air. In some form or other, not yet evident, it may, as 
Certain it is that, while 


I rank many persons who employ it low in the scale of being, natural 
foolishness, bigotry, and intolerance being in their case intensified by the 


| notion that they have access to the ear of God, I regard others who em- 


ploy it as forming part of the very cream of the earth. The faith that 
simply adds to the folly and ferocity of the one, is turned to enduring 
sweetness, holiness, abounding charity, and self-sacrifice by the other. 
Christianity in fact varies with the nature apon which it falls. Often 
unreasonable, if not contemptible, in its purer forms, prayer hints at 
But no 


good can come of giving it a delusive value by claiming for it a power 
It may strengthen the heart to meot life's losses 
and thus indirectly promote physical well-being, as the digging of 
JEsop’s orchard brought a treasure of fertility greater than the treasure 
sought. Such indirect issues we all admit; but it would be simply dis 
honest to affirm that it is such issues that are always in view.” 

Now here we seem to find Professor Tyndall himself approving 
of a practice based upon a ‘mere figment of the intellect,” and 
not sustained by verification. For surely he means to approve of 
something more than a mere inward wrestling with yourself,— 
He means to approve of prayer,—real 
prayer to God,—as a spiritual remedy for spiritual weakness or 
evil. Yet what can be less verified by such methods as he seems 
to think are the only methods which justify a moral practice? 
He himself probably questions the freedom of the will, and has 
never admitted the personality of God,—both conditions of any 
real prayer, however purely spiritual. ‘There is scarcely a link in 
the chain of assumptions involved in such prayer that can boast 
the sort of verification which physical science requires. How, 
then, could we have a more impressive though unconscious admis- 
sion by Professor Tyndall that as applied to the higher relations 
of man with the spiritual world around him, the physical methods 
of demonstration are really quite inapplicable? For, no man, 
remember, really prays in the Christian sense for any physi- 


cal blessing, except as it is more or less clearly involved | 


in the moral and spiritual life of himself or some other 
being. 
to the theoretic tenability of prayer even for physical bless- 
ings, and in his still more praiseworthy inconsistency in 
actually recommending prayer as regards spiritual blessings, and 
declaring that “it hints at disciplines which few of us can 
neglect without moral loss,” we see happy symptoms of a 
real disposition on the part of physical science to repent of its 
narrow creed, and become more catholic and human. ‘To men in 
such a condition of mind as this, we can hardly doubt that thinkers 
like Mr. Martineau and Father Dalgairns will not appeal in vain. 
Surely the time of approximation between the theologians and the 
nature-philosophers is not so far off as it seems? Surely there 
are some even now of the latter who can appreciate the convincing 
power and beauty of the following profound, touching, and 
eloquent words in the essay of Father Dalgairns :— 

“IT must confess that I have never felt the difficulties which others 
feel about the antagonism between Physical Science and Religion. Mind 
aud Matter play into each other’s hands. I grant indeed what I think is 
perfectly obvious, that there is an ultimate, irreducible difference between 
the autocratic free-will and the unvarying phenomena of nature; but 
the difference only makes their working together the more remarkable. 
In many ways I find intellect and matter most wonderfully pointing to 
a unity of origin. Look, for instance, at mathematics, the most purely 
mental of all our intellectual creations. Solely out of the depths of our 
consciousness we spin theories about lines, angles, and circles. With- 
out the slightest admixture of experience we think out their truths; 
| but when we come to look at the external universe, we find that it is 
| constructed precisely on those a priori principles of our own minds, 


Still in Professor Tyndall's praiseworthy candour as {| 
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There are no lines or circles in the sky, yet we can reconstruct the! all, and which have given King Charles an unfair advan 


universe and find out its laws by their help. We might be tempted to | : : 
turn Pantheist, and look upon Mind and Matter as two aspects of the | ys — fat, material, stumpy Louis of France. The effect 
same identical substance, if the chasm between them did not force us | 9 (ir. Irving’s entrance as the King, with the royal children, 


to find the reason of this marvellous correspondence combined with! who are dressed from Vandyck’s family group, is perfect 
diversity, in the notion of the oneness of their Creator. The mental | jn itself, and acceptable as a change from a scene between 
figures drawn by the human mind turn out to be, not identical with | Queen Henrietta Maria (Miss Isabel Bateman), Lady Eleano 

’ r 


but shadows of the thoughts of Him who made the outward world. ~ = 
find the samo reconciliation of the antagonism between Nature and Free- | Vavys (Miss Pauncefort), and the Marquis of Huntley (Mr. H, 


will in the moral nature of the Creator. Tho immensity and unvarying | Forester), which is tedious, though not ill acted, except that the 
laws of the external world render human morals possible. The phe-| Queen, just after a reference to the fact that she is Henry IV,’s 


nomena and the ascertainable properties of physical substances subserve ienahien @ ait Oh . I s 
other and higher purposes than the admiration of the scientific observer @®Ughter, Hounces about the stage in a most unroyal rage, which 
and the utility of man. If wo could not predict infallibly the conso-| would have astonished the Court of Her Majesty’s good nephew, 


quences of our actions, they would cease to be moral. If poison did not | and that Miss Bateman forgets her French accent at every second 
destroy, nor steel pierce, it would be superfluous to enact ‘Thou shalt ,ontence, One remarkable and reiterated defect in Miss Bateman’s 


not kill.’ What would become of the Decalogue, if the laws of physics|. . .. : aye 
wore capricious? The cold neutrality and the indifference to ethics of | !mitation of the French accent occurs in her pronunciation of the 


nature when brought into contact with free-will become at once trans-| word ‘‘ majesty,” in which she reverses it, emphasising the first 
figured and minister matter to right and wrong... .. . It is such con- | syllable, and sounding the whole word “ mad-jesty,” while the true 


siderations as these which explain and justify the ineradicable belief of : ° , 4 
mankind in the love of God. There pot woe terrible difficulties in the | French intonation would soften the j, and throw the emphasis on 
way than any doctrines of evolution or metaphysical inconceivabilities. | the final syllable. The scene with the children is quite beautiful, 
me mere a om roalices the ~ pn And moral —— ~ - —— of | the King throws off his weariness and depression, and plays with 
evil, the more difficulty he will feel in reconciling it wit e goodness | : re —* . wes 
of the God who panatiet Let it be observed, however, that this is a | them, sepeating the ballad of King Lear- while his wife hee 
difficulty which comes, not from our ignorance, but our knowledge. | patiently urges him to attend to his business—with exquisite 
There is so much provision for innocent joyousness in the universe, such | natural tenderness and sweetness, talking to them with little 


facilities for cheap happiness in its beauty and in human feelings, that | toyches in the dialogue which do great credit to the author and 


we see everywhere marks of benevolence, and we feel tempted to have|;._ ; : ae F : 
recourse to the hypothesis of a good Being limited in power. This | his interpreter. Very fine, too, is the King’s interview with 
is to misread the phenomena of the universe; it does not bear the funtley, who has brought him bad news, and offers him good 


aspect of weak benevolenco; it wears the sad Jook of yearning, unrequited | advice. There is a great deal of genuinely good writing in this 








love.” | dialogue, and the King’s lament for the change which has come 
ORT ae | over the relations between sovereign and people, holding them so 
THE NEW PLAY AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. | far apart, is noteworthy, and very finely delivered. But why does 


R. WILLS'S * historical play ” Charles 1. is neither historical, | Mr, Forester, who plays the noble but slightly bombastic part of 
nor strictly speaking a play, in the sense of a connected series | Huntley, swear, at that date, ‘ By’r Lady,” and say “ bloot” for 
of events presented in the dramatic form. It is a succession of | « blood,” and why do they both call Lord iow “Moray ”? It is 
tableaux en action, with considerable gaps of time between each, in | enough to account for the Scottish lord’s treason. ‘The unpleasant 
which certain isolated events, some real, some imaginary, con-| changing of person which mars Sir Walter Scott’s style, comes 
nected with the life of King Charles I. are represented, with | disagreeably to the ear in many instances in this dialogue, not- 
many beautiful accessories of art, with a good deal of poetic ably in one, where Huatley says, ‘* Your Majesty, thy Commons, 
nn page ‘ae a in rg oe Me 004 — &e.” bet should like to know whether Mr. Wills has any authority 
power and finish. For the just appreciation of these tableaux, | for making Charles call his wife ‘‘ Mary.” Her name was Henriette 
as well as for the due enjoyment of them, we should understand | \farie, the English, or rather the Latin form, Henrietta Maria, 
at once, as we are enabled to do by the programme, that ‘the was that by which she was designated in England. We have 
author feels it to be unnecessary to confess or enumerate certain nowhere found her called “ Mary.” On the other hand, in the 
historical inaccuracies as to period and place which have arisen | Jast scene the king mentions his English-born daughter as en- 
from sheer dramatic necessity, and are justified, he believes, by  riette. There is an admirable bit of by-play in the first act be- 
the highest precedents.” ‘The only ground of difference of opinion, | tween Iluntley and Moray, and at its conclusion, when the royal 
then, between the author and his audience is that of the “sheer pair with their children step into their barge, and are rowed across 
dramatic necessity ” in this instance, which is certainly debateable. | the Thames, reproducing Etty’s odbhagda picture, the scenic 
The question turns upon the interpretation of dramatic necessity, | effect is exceedingly beautiful. Not we protest against the kissing. 
upon whether it means the requirements of the piece as a work of ‘The Charles I. of Mr. Wills’s fancy is not the Charles I. of ours 
dramatic art, or the requirements of the actors according to) but we do not believe either would have done it. Mr. Wills's 
theatrical custom. If the former is the true meaning of the Charles is perpetually hugging Henrietta Maria in everybody's 
phrase, we think that Mr. Wills has failed to meet the dramatic presence, and it is not the least significant of the many proofs of 
roca ted —, in ag nag 7 “s = ~ cig gg Mr. Irving’s consummate art, that the audience takes these pro- 
eparture from historic truth; if the latter, then the ex-/| ceedings quite gravely. Not a titter from the gallery turns this 
ceeding badness of most English plays is comprehensible, if not | ‘“‘ business” into the ridiculous, and this is not because the 
excusable, and we heartily desire the speedy reformation of | audience is deeply impressed by the intrinsic solemnity of the 
the Theatrical system by the infusion of a genuine artistic spirit | piece, for they laugh unhesitatingly at an awful crisis, when the 
into its authoritative members. We admit at once that Mr. Wills’s | little Duke of York makes the historic reply to his father's solemn 
reading of the character of King Charles is no business of ours; he| injunction in a shrill, pretty, piping cry. It is because Mr. 
has a right to be plus royaliste que le roi, if he chooses ; our fault- | Irving’s acting is 50 fine that the escape from the absurd, 
finding is entirely from his own point of view, and would, Wwe | though narrow, is complete. 
think, be equally just if the central figure in the drama were an| ‘The connection between this first act and the succeeding three 
imaginary personage. Tle gives us the Charles of the poets, the| is but slight, but the strongest point brought out in it is that on 
painters, and the cavaliers, as romance has represented the | which we chiefly found our objection to the fourth act, in which 
cavaliers; personated by Mr. Irving, who looks as if he had | jt appears to us that Mr. Wills falsifies history to an extent that 
stepped off the canvas, now of Rubens, anon of Vandyck,—a| puts his play out of the very liberal bounds of so-called historical 
magnanimous, gallant, chivalrous, right royal king, loving to his | drama, and does it so vainly, that he unmakes his own points and 
people, faithful to his friends, pious and patriotic, passionately | demolishes the character which he has constructed. Here we 
devoted to his wife and children, as firmly attached to his duties as | have Charles, full of love for his wife, and of consideration for 
to his rights. Accepting this utterly unhistorical picture, we follow | her, alive to the growing dislike and distrust of her in the 
Mr. Irving's impersonation with the interest and admiration it is | public mind, so swayed by it, that he offends her by the dismissal 
calct.!ated to inspire, through several scenes of unequal, but al ways of her suite, and gravely warns her against the lightest indiscre- 
considerable merit. ‘The garden scene at Hampton Court is very tion. The same chivalrous devotion characterises him in the 
impressive. ‘The peacefulness of its familiar beauty, contemplated second act ; and in the third, when he is betrayed and sold by the 
foralittle, while the stage is yet empty, awakens exactly the yearn- Scottish lords, and taken prisoner by Cromwell at Newark, his 
ing, remonstrating regret for the foreknown interruption of its passionate pleading for the fulfilment of Moray’s promise, the 
peace, the ruin of its old traditions, which ought to be aroused | grandeur and pathos of his address to the traitor, are equalled by 
before the monarch, fresh from the arbitrary exercise of power the intensity of his solicitude for his wife, and the anguish of his 
which ruptured the sacred pact between King and Commons, regret for his friends. The words which Aytoun puts into the 
enters, in the black-satin suit, graceful cloak, and rich collar and | mouth of Charles’s grandson, — 
ruffles of Spanish lace, with the long, rippling, pale brown hair, | “Oh, the brave, the noble-hearted, 
the peaked beard, and the doomed look so familiar to us, Who have died in vain for me!” 
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Some to one’s mind with the mere look of the wan face, and the 
burning woeful eyes. 

So far, the frame work of history has been preserved suffi- 
ciently to keep this fancy-portrait of the King from distor- 
tion. But how does it come out in the fourth act, in which 
we have to test the validity of Mr. Wills's plea of dramatic neces- 
sity by either of its possible meanings? ‘The Queen has returned 
to England, comes to Whitehall, has a fruitless inter view with 
Cromwell on the morning of the day fixed for the execution of 
Charles, is present at the famous parting between him and his 
children, on which ensues a solemn, agonising, farewell scene 
between the wretched husband and wife, and Charles goes out to 
the scaffold, his last word being the historic ‘‘ Remember.” We 
freely grant that the closing scene is beautiful, but we believe 
that the real closing scene was infinitely more so, and that 
Mr. Wills has lost dramatic effect by the change, besides 
having destroyed the unity of his great central character. 
Let it be said at once that what Mr. Irving has to represent, he 
represents to absolute perfection; that the farewell scene 
with the children is so dreadfully, so agonisingly pathetic, 
so simply beautiful, that it is hardly bearable; and that the 
pictorial effect of the farewell to the wife is wonderfully fine. 
As she stands in his arms, the King’s hands grasp the Queen’s 


singularly ineffective gestures, through a prolonged soliloquy of 
suspense and terror, which ought to be muttered, on her knees, 
with her hands clasped over her head, and interrupted with fur- 
| tive peepings from the tent curtains. Mr. Wills has imposed on 
| her in the fourth act a part altogether beyond her powers, which 
| are not remarkable, a part which would tax those of an actress 
| such as our stage does not at present boast. The Queen's interview 
| with Cromwell is a painful mistake. Miss Bateman can neither speak 
the words of the part, nor produce the gestures, so as to give the 
effect intended by the author, and failing this, she makes it almost 
} absurd. She scolds, but she cannot impress; she begs, but she 
| cannot implore ; and her attitude, neither standing nor kneeling, 
but crouching in some strange way under the heavy folds of her 
gown, is neither graceful nor pathetic. One feels a nervous long- 
ing for the entrance of the King, lest the scene should become 
ridiculous, just as in the first act he is wanted to relieve tedious- 
ness. We do not think, in such circumstances, and ia the pre- 
sence of Oliver Comwell, Henrietta Maria would have invoked 
the aid of Our Lady and the Saints, even under her breath; but 
as it is so set down, Miss Bateman would do well to manage her 
‘* asides " better,—she makes so little distinction between them and 
her dialogue, that she seems to utter a papistical prayer with the 
joint ‘‘ intention ” of herself and Oliver. 
Of Mr. Wills’s Cromwell we shall merely say that he should 





‘head, bending it backwards with fingers sunken in the hair upon 
the temples, and his eyes devour her face with greedy love| have made him more like the Oliver of fact, and so would 


and grief, in which the joy of the past, the anguish of the present, | have gained also in dramatic effect. ‘‘A foeman worthy of his 
the reluctant dread of the future are all visible. But Charles is | steel” would have but enhanced Charles, as Mr. Irving renders 
going to die, she has to live; he is leaving her hated by the him. This mean and mercenary bully is not a fair foil to the royal 
people as he never was, the foreign papist woman made a pretext gentleman in the Cabinet at Whitehall, to the royal soldier pre- 
by his enemies throughout (and more strongly insisted on in that sented to usasso ineffably grand and gentle in hisdefeat and disaster 
light in the play than in history), quite defenceless, with the at Newark. Of Mr. Belmore as Cromwell we shall only say that 
tradition of murder in her own country and in his, to quicken his | he does his best, and any man’s best would be ungracious and in- 
sensibilities now slumbering for the first time, as to her fate.. His | effective in such a part. Ie has some fine lines to speak, and he 
beautiful, touching, eloquent address to her, full of exquisitely subtle delivers them well, especially those of scorn of the Scottish lords, 
traits, might have been spoken had he been leaving her in perfect | and his gestures are expressive ; but he never changes the set of 
security, to the indulgence of the grief he covets, for whose con- | his features,—the exaggerated mixture of scowl and sneer with 
tinuance, in softened form of sweet memory, he prays in words| which he makes his first appearance lasts to the end. The 
and tones which wring the heart. Here is the great flaw, the | character is one which must, with any treatment, be a trying one; 
fatal inconsistency, in this is the surrender of Mr. Wills’s ideal, and | it has been made as trying as possible by Mr. Wills’s treatment, 
a departure from the laws of nature which, in our opinion, is a no | especially in the second act ; but the fine acting of Mr. Irving, 
less signal offence against the artistic perfection of drama. | the grandeur of the attitude assumed by the King, the beauty of 
History is more true to the latter. Charles and Louis had each | the language of the piece, the forcible rivetting of the attention 
a consolation in his death, in the belief that in himself the | of the audience upon the monarch, relieve Mr. Belmore from much 
expiatory victim was offered. In the case of Charles, the trust | of the ungenerous and unnecessary weight of such a representa- 








‘was not quite unfounded ; his wife had safety and shelter, though 
cold and grudging, with her own people. In the case of Louis, so 
baseless was the trust, that his own fate was the most enviable. 
But the dramatist who changes either, must distort the whole por- 
trait of each of the doomed sovereigns, must do away with Louis's 
Jast Will, the only true reading of his character to be had ; he must, 
as Mr. Wills has done, destroy the reasonable courage of Charles's 
serenity. Not only does his own ideal of the King suffer, 
but the famous ‘‘ Remember” loses in interest. That Charles, 
parted in his later trials and in his death from his wife, should 
‘wear her picture on his heart, and denounce the hand that would 
‘deprive him of it; that Charles, parted from his wife, should leave 
with Bishop Juxon, his last friend and ghostly counsellor, an 
assurance of his faithful love, to be borne to her when his heart 
should lie still beneath the miniature presentment of her 
fair face, and bid him ‘*remember” that last commission, 
would be true in every sense. But that he should pass 
from his wife’s arms to the scaffold, thinking of her picture, 
and should hold it up as he takes his last look of her, saying, 
** Remember !" is not true, and is much feebler, as a mere matter 
of effect, than the truth. ‘That the husband and father, about to 
die, should give the trinkets he designs as keepsakes for his children 
to a third person, would be natural; but that he should instruct 
‘the wife and mother abont their destination, in that last 
trancelike clasp of parting, is not natural, and all the beauty of 
the language, all the perfection of the acting, cannot give it 
dramatic truth. But we suspect this departure from history 
and from art is the result of a theatrical custom, which demands 
the presence of the leading lady in the final scene, and if so, there 
is little to be hoped for in the future of English drama. Miss 
Gsabel Bateman is careful and painstaking, but she is hardly up to 
the part of Henrietta Maria in the domestic scene in the first act. 
Her brief share in the second is less trying, and she acquits her- 
self well, but in the third act she fails lamentably. The guns are 


‘tion. Some of the finest of Mr. Irving's effects are in that scene,— 
the outlook of the brilliant, scornful, commanding eyes, the presage 
‘of their more frequent droop, the gesture never exaggerated, 
/always easy, but wonderfully sudden, and speaking like the 
‘flash before the thunder-roll, ere his words are uttered,—the quick 
sentence, ‘‘More shame for London!"—the grand anger, 
| grandly subdued,—the calm resumption of a tone of business and 
direction, the quiet attitude before the fire, the slow permissive 
bow of dismissal, the brushing aside of considerations of danger, 
the lion-spring of injured honour, the fierce bound to fight and 
| punish,—these are but a few of the points which delight and 
‘satisfy the audience. And the audience must be a delight and a 
satisfaction to the author and hisinterpreter. They are highly sym- 
| pathetic, and demonstrative to an extent explicable only when we 
remember that it is not ‘ the season.’ 


} = ————— 
| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
pete sree 

MR. STANSFELD AND SANITARY REFORM. 

| (To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 

Srr,—These are hard times for Liberals who happen to take a 
personal interest in scientific, and especially in sanitary, questions, 
as they affect the welfare of the community. I believe I am but 
one of many medical and other scientific men who, in politics, are 
Liberals by every tradition of family and education, and by the 
| whole current of their personal convictions, but to whom the 
' conduct of the present Government, in practically endorsing the 
actions of such Ministers as Mr. Ayrton and Mr. Stansfeld, is 
_ about as severe a trial of their political allegiance as it is possible 
/to imagine. On Mr. Ayrton, however, | shall not waste time; he 
| has already been tossed on the powerful horns of many bulls of 
Bashan, but always comes down with practically unpunctured 
hide; and it seems evident that he retains his office simply 















thundering—by the way, they intermit in a very odd way, in the by the personal terror which he inspires, since no one who 
representation of a raging battle—and she, awaiting the issue in bas watched him rise to make one of his pleasant speeches in the 
the royal tent, struts and rants, tossing her arms about, with! House can have failed to notice that even his colleagues seem 
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(morally speaking) to tuck their shins rapidly under the Treasury 
benches, for fear of being kicked all round. It may be a mean 


feeling, but I must say that at times I am soothed a good deal 


by the thought that Mr. Gladstone has to put up with Mr. 
Ayrton. 

Mr. Stansfeld is certainly cast in a very different mould, and 
yet I doubt whether, in the long run, he will not prove as irritat- 
ing, though not as terrifying, as the First Commissioner of Works 
himself, Shall I tell you, for example, what is the actual outcome 
of that wonderful Sanitary Act that Mr. Stansfeld carried through 
Parliament with such a flourish of trumpets last session? Well— 
there is a small, a very small, amount of good effected in the way 
of simplification of the law. For the rest, the net result may be 
succinctly expressed as this:—Mr. Stansfeld has succeeded in 
placing the whole sanitary business of the country in 
such a position that it will inevitably be carried on by 
the same kind of persons, and in the same kind of way, as were 
the official inspections of the workhouse infirmaries before the 
Lancet Commission exposed the real state of those establishments. 
The Sanitary Act, as now being interpreted and world, represents 
the extension, to all the complicated details of sanitary administra- 
tion, of the identical organisation which, under the ‘* Poor Law 
Board,” was so lately declared by Parliament, the Press, and the 
public to have shamefully broken down. This is a strong asser- 
tion, but, with as little trespass on your space as may be, I will 
prove it. 

Sorely against the better judgment of those who were most 
practically acquainted with sanitary matters, Mr. Stansfeld in- 
sisted upon making the Unions the units of sanitary administra- 
tion. It naturally followed that the ordinary parochial 
medical officers were to become the local medical officers 
of health, and the whole medical profession at once de- 
clared, by their Press and by the voice of societies, &c., that the 
latter arrangement would be neither useful nor safe unless it were 
supplemented by another, viz., the appointment of a considerable 
staff of superior health officers, who should possess special skill 
in hygienic matters, and whose incomes should be independent of 
private practice. ‘The average parish surgeon, immersed in the 
details of ordinary practice, cannot, in the first place, have the 
special knowledge requisite for pronouncing a judicial decision on 
the more difficult questions which not unfrequently present them- 
selves, especially in cases of grave emergency. Moreover, it is 
both ridiculous and cruel to expect a struggling professional man 
to tell the very farmers and tradesmen who are his patients, and 
who compose the board of guardians which employs him officially, 
that they must spend large sums of money in removing their own | 
nuisances ; in short, the local medical officer ought clearly only to | 


be charged with the duty of a preliminary report to an independent | 


superior, upon whom should devolve the responsibility of deciding 
on any large or expensive measures which must follow. Anyone 
who knows rural districts and country towns must be aware that 
such a provision is absolutely necessary, unless sanitary improve- 
ment is to be a mockery and delusion. 

Under these circumstances, it was naturally supposed that the | 
least Mr. Stansfeld could do would be to considerably increase | 
the staff of skilled medical inspectors already existing in the | 
Medical Department of the Local Government Board, and Mr. 
Stansfeld was repeatedly pressed in the House of Commons to | 
give the assurance that this would be done. His answers | 
were somewhat evasive, but they certainly gave sufficient | 
hope to silence what would have been otherwise formidable | 
Parliamentary opposition to the passage of the Bill. ‘The Bill | 
was passed, and people waited to see what Mr. Stansfeld would | 
do. It is really scarcely credible, but he has just appointed ten | 
perfectly unskilled laymen as additional inspectors, and not one | 
person possessed of medical knowledge! ‘There is but one | 
word, a word which I decline to use, for such a trans- | 
action. Its effect, unless the policy be speedily reversed, | 
will be to throw back sanitary work and sanitary science 
twenty years. Already the local authorities are taking their cue ; 
they consider that they have received the mot d’ordre to make 
believe, instead of to act, in the matter of sanitary reform. 
Under the fostering care of a Government which allowed the 
Birmingham Sewage Bill to be thrown out by an opposition of a 
purely selfish kind, and which uses an unequalled opportunity for | 
effective sanitary reforms as Mr. Stansfeld used the opportunity | 
of last Session, there is no doubt that Bumbledom will lift up its 
drooping head, and resume its old courses unchecked. Well, we 
can at least console ourselves with the pleasing, though melan- 
choly reflection, that it will all bring fish to the doctors’ net. 








——... 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—I agree with “* A Radical Squire,” in your last number, that 

| the question of cottage-building is much clearer if we distinguish 
its economical from its other aspects. The patriarchal ideg 
may be equal to a few ornamental lodges, to set off an estate 
and provide for a few aged dependants; but it will not meet 
the present demand for decent dwellings for the agricultural 
labourer. 

He says a decent cottage costs £150; another of your corre- 
spondents says that this is the full, rather than the medium, price. 
I believe it to be a very low estimate, and I cannot realise it ; but 
even at £150, and assuming with ‘‘ A Radical Squire” that £10. 
| would be the adequate economical return, it is clear that, with 
| anything like his present wages, the labourer cannot pay such a 
rent. If the farmer pays it, and lets the cottage at half the 
money to the labourer, he pays indirectly the difference as an 
addition to wages. Would not the simpler plan be for him to say 
at once that his wages were 93., 103., 11s., or 12s. a week, witha 
house worth 43.? He would then secure to himself a labourer 
living in a decent house, and acquiring or maintaining habits of 
order, decency, and self-respect. If he paid the equivalent in 
money-wages, leaving the labourer to find his own house, it is 
possible that he could not find as good a one, or might not be 
willing to pay so high a rent for it if he could; and as in my view 
it is to the interest of the employer, as well as for the comfort of 
the labourer, that he should be well lodged at or near his work, 
I am in favour of giving the house as part of the wages. But 
this implies that the landlord should build the houses and that the 
farmer should rent them; and though it is certain that he 
will have to raise his labourer’s wages considerably, it 
might not be to the full amount of the supposed rent 
—£10 a year—if he paid the whole in cash,—that is to 
say, the labourer would probably take less wages in cash than he 
would in cash and rent, if the latter was to be reckoned at £10a 
year out of the whole. Here, then, it seems to me that the land- 
lord may, on economical grounds, share with his tenant the sacri- 
fice involved in the better housing of the labourer. He should, I 
think, let the cottages at a low rent to the farmer, that he may be- 
able to value them moderately in the labourer’s wages, and what 
he sacrificed immediately he must regard as his contribution to the 
settlement of the wages question. ‘I'he value of his land has been 


| 


| 








} 





Populus vult, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis Ep. ANSTIE. 





founded on a rate of wages which will no longer attract labour, and 


| since without labour the land is worthless, he has a direct interest in 
| encouraging a supply. ‘To build cottages, then, even though he 
|lets them to the farmer at less than “ the adequate economical 


return,” will be a wise sacrifice on the part of the landlord, who 
will thus, as ‘‘ A Radical Squire ” says, ‘‘ indirectly, and in refer- 
ence to the future, improve the economical condition of his estate.” 
The outlay will, in fact, be as strictly consistent with economical 
principles as can be expected in dealing with a property like land, 
in the acquisition and management of which commercial con- 
siderations have been for some centuries so little regarded. 

The first thing, however, that we have to do is to make up our 
minds to the permanent increase in the wages of agricultural 
labour. ‘This is inevitable, and results from mavy causes. The 
lesser purchasing power of money is one of them, and this of itself 
must either produce higher wages, or it will drive labour into 
other industrial fields. But it must not be forgotten that the 
greater industrial activity of the country has raised the value of 
labour everywhere, and many circumstances are tending to 
equalize it throughout the country. The most important agency 
in this direction has been the facility given to the working-man 
to travel from one end of the country to the other at a 
penny a mile. As soon as he learns to appreciate the value of 
this facility, he will refuse to be satisfied with less wages in the 
south than he could earn in the north, and thus we sball ultimately 
establish something like a uniform rate of wages in every descrip- 
tion of labour, and this uniform rate will be higher in the future- 
than the average rate of the past. —I am, Sir, &c., 


Tibberton Court, Gloucester, October 8th, 1872. W. T. PRICE.. 





(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In your paper of last Saturday is a letter signed, “A Radical 
Squire,” in which reference is made to an objection to the proposal 
to abolish entails, on the ground that if ‘ settlements” of land are 
prohibited, land cannot be included in marriage settlements. Your 
correspondent rightly considers this objection to be very impor- 
tant, if sound. 

As my name is much associated with the controversy as to ‘“‘ Free 
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Trade in Land,” I hope you will permit me to say why I do not 
think this objection to be conclusive. 

Take the case of a man having nothing but land, and desiring 
to effect a settlement on the marriage of himself or his child. 
There is really no difficulty in the case, even supposing all 
4‘gettlements ” of land to be forbidden. It is quite clear that if 
we have real ‘free trade” in land, we must allow mortgages, or 
conditional transfers of the fee, as well as sales out and out. Now 
the intending settlor can borrow money on the security of the 


land, and invest the money in personal securities to be settled on admit. 
the married persons and their issue, on the usual trusts of personal | being only the college of a sect. 





| 


unpopular with the Liberal Catholics in Ireland.” I would say 
that such a Uuiversity would be, in the first place, impossible, and 
secondly, would not please the Ultramontanes. I will presently 
give reasons why I think so, but first let me state our position,—I 
mean the position of every Liberal Protestant. We desire a 
National Uuiversity, and we have the materials for one in 
Trinity College, possessing as it does, and as it only can in 
Ireland, the prestige of age and traditions; not a national 
prestige, you will say, though perhaps more so than you will 
So far, indeed, she has not played a national part, 
She sees, perforce, I grant, 


estate, leaving the equity of redemption and the ownership and | her mistake; but now, sincerely preferring to be national than to 


as a rule, bring even a larger income than the land itself, but the 
settlor can act as owner without hindrance, as he can at any time 
sell and pay off the debt from the purchase-money, and if he 
improves the estate, the benefit of the improvements will be his as 
owner of the equity of redemption. ‘The interest of the settlor in 
the land would in the vast majority of cases be as strong as ever, 
as the owners of the money borrowed would be either himself and 
his children, or his child and his grandchildren, and the equity of 
redemption would remain his own. 

There may be cases where men, for reasons connected with 
their “credit,” would shrink from borrowing, and would therefore 
find land to be an inconvenient investment in the case supposed ; 
but, even now, many men of business hesitate to buy land, as not 
being very “negotiable” property, and if some of this class 
should buy less in consequence of a change of the law, the injury 
thus occasioned to landed property would, I think, be as nothing 
when compared with the injury caused by the system of limited 
ownerships and entails.—I am, Sir, &c., WiirAM Fow ter. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Whence does ‘‘ A Radical Squire” gather the notion that 
runs through his letter that the sixth proposition which I advanced 
for the establishment of free trade in land would prevent marriage 
settlements? It is as follows, and provides for the settlement of 
an estate for the benefit of a widow and infant children :— 

"6, That, preserving intact the power of owners of land to bequeath 
it undivided or in shares, no gift, or bequest, or settlement of life estate 
in land, nor any trust establishing such an estate, should hereafter be 
lawful; the exceptions being in the caso of trusts for the widow or the 
infant children (until they attain majority) of the testator, or for the 
benefit of a posthumous child.” 

The mortgage question and, equally, the holding of land by cor- 
porations would find a natural solution, were these propositions 
-accepted.—I am, Sir, &c., Artnur ARNOLD. 


[*,* Mr. F. G. Heath requests us to notice that ‘‘ farmer” was 
‘by an error of the press substituted for “former” in his letter of 
dast week on the above subject,—the reference being not to the 
farmer, but to the clergy. We regret that the pressure on our 
space prevents us from inserting his new letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





‘*THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION.” 
(To THe Epitor oF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I shall feel much obliged by your permitting me to say a 
few words on the “Irish University question.” I quite think 
with you, that having regard to means, the Roman Catholic middle- 
‘class in Ireland is equal in point of numbers to the Protestant. I 
do not, however, draw your conclusion as to the cause of the 
preponderance of the latter in the learned professions. For though 
equal as regards means, I do not believe it to beso in point of 
“‘culture.” The Roman Catholic wealthy middle-class—a con- 
tinually increasing one—is, as a rule, engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and naturally gives its sons a commercial education. In 
Cork the Roman Catholic merchants have quite eclipsed their 
Protestant brethren. 


management of the land in himself. This money so raised would, | be selfish, she is willing to open her doors to all. 


But this means 
that Protestant and Catholic should sit together on the same 
benches, and so is of course ix limine most nauseous to Cardinal 
Cullen. And further, as Liberals believe that no university 
teaching can be worthy of the name that is not all-embracing 
and on a level with the advanced intelligence of the day, so 
Trinity College believes that she would simply emasculate herself 
and descend to the status of a mere Jesuit College, if she consented 
to an index, for the purpose of conciliating the Ultramontanes and 
obtaining nationality at the expense of her intelligence. This 
she could not do, and this alone could reconcile, if indeed it would, 
that party to Mr. Fawcett’s Bill. This, then, is our position,—let 
us be intellectually free, and we will be absolutely national. But 
the Ultramontanes do not want this. I donot imagine they would 
accept Trinity College even on the emasculating terms. They 
want a Catholic university with the power of granting degrees, 
and if the State will grant that power, they do not greatly care 
whether it grants an endowment or not. I say ‘‘do not greatly 
care,” for I assert as a fact that they have now in their hands a 
sum of a million, collected from the people and left by wills during 
the last fifteen years, for the purpose of founding a great Catholic 
University. 

Aud now [ would urge that a University of the London 
type as a success in this country would be impossible. 
For the Ultramontane party, who would in all probability be a 
majority of the governing body, would never sanction a course of 
instruction, to wit, in the ethical school, that would be likely to 
prove injurious to faith and morals. It is hardly necessary to say 
that an University with such an element in its governing body 
could not satisfy the wants of the Liberal party, and hence it could 
not be a genuinely national university. But again, such an uni- 
versity would not please the Bishops. They do not want fellow- 
ship with the Protestants, even on the terms of having 


it all their own way. They want not a genuinely 
national university, but a genuinely Catholic one. Now, Sir, 


I assert this to be the real state of the case, and I believe every- 
one who thoroughly knows this country is of the same 
opinion. What, then, is to be the upshot? you ask. I would 
venture to suggest a compromise. Whether the majority of 
Roman Catholics assent to what has been said for them by their 
Bishops, I cannot pretend to say, but it is only fair to presume 
they do, as they have never come forward to dissent from such 
views. It would, then, I freely admit, be an act of tyranny to 
force upon an unwilling majority a system of education they detest, 
in other words, as you have said, to deprive them of an university 
education. I would, on the other hand, say, do not deprive Ireland 
of a Liberal University, on a level with the intelligence of the day, 
and open to all creeds. Let Mr. Gladstone, then, give a charter to 
the Catholic University, and believing (if he will believe) that the 
Catholics have so large a sum as I have stated, and have resources 
unknown to us, and remembering that Trinity College is open 
with all her prizes to as many Catholics as are willing to accept 
her, let him be content to give them, though I am far from saying 





that justice demands it, a slice of the Irish Church property. Let 
| him, too, permit Trinity College to reform herself as she proposes 


I am sure, too, that the present majority | to do through Mr. Fawcett and go on her way. I think a few 


of the Protestants in the learned professions is yearly diminishing, | years would show you, Sir, which of the two would be the 


and that very soon there will be at the Bar a majority of the 
Catholics. It must be remembered that it is but comparatively 
lately that these professions were open to them, and they cannot 
all at once overtake the Protestants, who had so long a start of 
them. I do not, then, attribute with you their present minority 


| ** genuinely National University.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
| 24 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. R. W. A. Hotmes, 


| 
| [The essence of this letter being the assertion of what we do 


| not regard as facts, either in relation to the set purpose of the 


to any distrust of the ordinary schools of learning. I rather | Roman Catholics or the political possibilities of the case, we have, 
believe it due to what I have said. But [ unhesitatingly admit | of course, nothing to reply, except on one misconception of our 
that the Catholic hierarchy, the Ultramontanes, in fact, thoroughly | correspondent's. In a University of ‘the London type,” no 


distrust, and never will accept, Trinity College, as it at present 
Stands. Mr. Maguire would argue that to in part disendow 


| instruction” is given at all, the instruction elsewhere given 
| being only ¢ested ; aud why a University of Dublin (as distinguished 


Trinity College, ‘* for the purposes of a genuinely national univer- | from Trinity College, Dublin,) should not test Roman Catholics 
sity of the type of the University of Loudon, would be extremely | in ethics and psychology, just as the University of London (even 
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without more than one, or at most two, Roman Catholic members 
on its Senate) tests the English Roman Catholics in ethics and 
psychology, we are quite unable to conceive.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”)] 

Srr,—In your candid article upon the policy of the School Board, 
you convict us of * failing to utilise the denominational schools as 
fully as they are capable of being utilised,” in at least one instance. 
You say, ‘*A case was brought forward where the Board was 
about to build a school close to a Church school, which, it was 
admitted, was well conducted. ‘The Board practically admitted it 
was in the wrong, and attempted to repair its mistake by purchas- 
ing the Church school.” 

Please allow me to say a word in defence of the policy of the 
Board in this particuler case, and in answer to the general charge. 
Our defence in this case, as in others like it, is that we did not 
‘* interfere” with the school more than the Act compelled us to do. 
The fuller and more prosperous the school had remained, the better 
should we have been pleased. You seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the Board offered to purchase the Church school, to save 
itself from the consequences of a mistake. This was not so. The 
rector declared his inability to carry on the school if we built 
another in the position selected, and offered it to us ata valuation. 
We accepted the offer, because if the school were closed the 
deficiency would have been increased to that extent,—a deficiency 
which would have to be made good at a larger cost to the rate- 
payers. 

But whether the school remained a Church school or became a 
Board school does not affect the question of the need for an 
additional school. After counting all the efficient schools, whether 
existing or projected, our statistics showed a large deficiency in 
that neighbourhood, and we were bound to make provision for it. 
Our difficulty in this case was the same that meets us in every 
crowded part of London,—the difficulty of finding a site. In the 
search for sites the position of existing schools is not forgotten, 


‘““ DIRECTORS OF CONSCIENCES.” 
[To Tus EpITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Will you permit a Catholic priest to recall your readerg’ 
attention to a passage in the review of the ‘ Life of St. Jane 
Frances,” which appeared in your number of the 21st September? 

Speaking of Friar Minim, the director of St. Jane Frances, your 
reviewer says :—‘‘ He made her bind herself to him by four vows, 
—the first, a simple vow of obedience; the second, not to speak 
to others of the details of his direction ; the third, never to leaye. 
him; and the fourth, to speak to no one but himself of her interior 
state. It is true these vows seem to have lain but lightly upon 
her, when the director seen in her vision once appeared, but what 
of a system under which such vows are not only permitted, but 
commended ? ” 

The gravity of a passage like the above, in the present temper of 
European society, cannot be exaggerated. That part of the. 
Catholic priest’s office which consists of spiritual direction is quite 
sufficiently under the ban of the modern spirit without being made 
answerable for apocryphal tyranny. In default of more competent 
witnesses, I have no hesitation in saying that such vows as Friar 
Minim (according to your reviewer) caused Jane Frances to take 
are not only not ‘commended’ by the Catholic ‘ system,’ but are 
‘not even permitted.’ And as regards the two last, which are the 
most important as safeguards of despotism, I will add that Friar 
Minim grossly misconducted himself in imposing such promises, 
and unless I am greatly mistaken, thereby subjected himself to 
suspension from the office of director. But it may be said, at alk 
events the acknowledged power of the director is clearly open to 
serious abuse. ‘The conduct of Jane Frances, herself the most 
obedient of women, is a sufficient answer to this objection. Her 
vows ‘sat lightly upon her ” when the new director appeared,— 
that is, such vows are, to the meanest capacity, entirely null and 
void.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mentone, October 9, 1872. 





Epwarp REDMOND. 





DARWINISM AND THEOLOGY. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 





but the denser the population and the greater the need, the more 
difficult does this search become. In these cases, to put our com- 
pulsory powers of purchase into force, and to take sites in the 
very best spots, would not only entail serious delay, but frightful 
cost; and we are compelled to take the second best, even if they 
are here and there nearer to existing schools than we should wish 
if we were perfectly free to choose. At the same time, we never 


Srr,—Mr. Bennett is undoubtedly right in explaining that the 
use of the root bara in the Old Testament is clearly not that of 
creating out of nothing (a favourite, but I hoped exploded fallacy 
of theologians), but simply of forming or making.  Fiirst’s 
‘‘ Hebrew Concordance,” where every occurrence of this root is 
quoted, abundantly substantiates this, and Fiirst expressly says, 
‘‘origine autem sua bara non habet producendi ex nihilo vim.” 





select a site beyond easy reach of the children living in the 
deficient district, and as in no case do we provide schools fully up | 
to the deficiency, there is every reason to expect that the daily | 
increase of attendance which is the result of compulsion will fill | 
the voluntary as well as the Board Schools. | 

And there can no longer be any doubt of the success of compul- | 
sion in London. As from 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants are allotted | 
to each visitor, it is not wonderful that it takes time to bring home | 
to their minds the new order of things, but we have figures enough | 
to show that as the new law becomes known it is obeyed as other 
laws are. 

If a few alterations, which experience shows to be necessary, 
are made in the compulsory powers of School Boards, there is no | 
reason why truancy should not become as rare in England as it is | 
in Saxony.—I am, Sir, &c. E. N. Buxton. 





DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.’’) 
Srr,—It is an old thing with county newspapers in the Tory and | 
Clerical interest to argue that Dissenters ought to agree to an | 
Establishment, because the Peace Society have to put up with an | 
Army. 

The Peace-men object to an army to defend them and us from 
enemies. We want to be defended, and we keep up the Army. 
But suppose the principal duty of the Army was to shoot down | 
those of our neighbours who have peace principles, I think that | 
very many of us (although not peace-men) would insist upon | 
having no army at all. | 

Everybody knows, at least every Dissenter knows, that the | 
primary object of the Church is to attack Dissenters. We object | 


to being attacked by an institution or department belonging to, or | 
favoured by, our own Government.—I am, Sir, &c., | 
A DIssENTER. 








I myself wrote (Theological Review, January, 1868, p. 8) :—‘* Bara, 
generally rendered to create, is so far from necessarily denoting 
to produce out of nothing, that it rather indicates the reverse,—to 
mould into shape, to form anew from existing materials (which, 
indeed, was to be expected from its primitive sense of é0 cut, 
hew). This is evident from the fact that it is used as perfectly 
synonymous with yatsar, to form, mould, and with asah, to make it 
(properly, to work up, prepare). Thus Genesisi., verse 26, has, 
*¢ And God said, We will make Men,” and verse 27, * And God 
created men,” of the self-same act; and heaven, earth, and sea- 
monsters are created (vv. 1,21), while the firmament, the lumi- 
naries, and the land animals are made (vv. 7, 16, 25), the act 
being obviously the same.” So in Is. xliii. 7, ‘* All those called’ 
by my name, and whom I created, formed, and made for my 
glory.” ‘The later Isaiah (xl. to Ixvi.) especially loves this verb, 
and applies it to the forming or training of Israel by Jehovah 
into a people specially His (according to Ex. vi., 7; xix., 5, 6); 
see Is. xliii., 1, 7,15. For the meaning to furm into a certain 
mould, see Is. Ixv., 18; Ps. li., 10; Ixxxix., 47. 

It is, I believe, exclusively upon the ordinary (as I believe mis- 
taken) translation of Genesis i. 1, that the idea of creation out of 
nothing has been based. For reasons of Hebrew grammar which 
I have explained in the passage quoted, and which have satisfied 
such first-rate scholars as Rashi and Ewald, I hold it impossible to 
treat verses 1-3 as stating an independent fact. The following is 
the true syntax:—‘tIn the beginning of God’s forming the 
heavens and the earth, when the earth had been shapeless and 
waste, and darkness over the face of the abyss, and while the 
breath of God was brooding over the face of the water, God said: 
Let Light be! and Light was.” ‘Thus the first act of creation is 
the production of Light. The acknowledgment of this rendering, 
which it is to be hoped our Bible revisers will give us, as Bunsen 


has already done in a translation intended for popular use in Ger- 
many, will render nugatory many learned but fruitless specula- 


[** Every Dissenter ” knows no such thing, and we doubt if one | tions on the order of creation, as well on the meaning of bara.— 


in ten would sympathise in the least with our correspondent’s silly | I am, Sir, &c., 


and violent prejudice.—Ep. Spectator] 





RussELL MARTINEAU. 
[We regret that a rather unfortunate misprint occurred in Mr. 
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Bennett's letter on this subject last week, where for “ Genesis ” 
read “ Gesenius” (the name of the great German Hebraist).— 


Ep. Spectator.] 








BOOKS. 


——@—— 


A MODERN SCOTTISH RABBI.* 
Ix the matriculation-books of the Marischal College and Uni- 
yersity of Aberdeen there occurs the following entry, under the 
ear 1810-11 :—‘* Joannes Duncan, f. (filius) Joannis, calcearii ; ” 
and six days before his death, the student whose humble origin is 
thus laconically chronicled said to a friend:—‘ I wonder at the 
goodness of God ; how I have been cared for, provided for,—I, a 
poor shoemaker’s son. Providence has been kind.” ‘The shoe- 
maker’s son became ultimately that Free Kirk Professor of Hebrew, 
whom we had the pleasure of introducing to our readers some 
months ago under the guidance of Mr. Knight’s admirable little 
yolume, Colloquia Peripatetica; or, Deep-Sea Soundings, of Dr. 
John Duncan; and if Mr. Knight has lucidly and dramatically 
made us acquainted with much of the Professor's thought, thanks 
to Dr. David Brown’s careful, scholarly, and masterly bio- 
graphy, the world may now learn what manner of man this 
great philologist and profound metaphysician was. ‘The story of 
the life of Dr. Duncan was singularly worth telling, and Dr. 
Brown has told it well. No doubt Dr. Brown’s style of writing, 
like that of many Scotchmen, is hyperfervid and spasmodic. The 
biographer every now and then gets into the pulpit, and as if he 
were addressing an audience not of sober-thinking men, but 
only of adoring females, breaks out into such ejaculations as this 
one:—‘* Ah! the haze was dissolving, phantoms were crystallis- 
ing into concrete realities and the transporting hope of finding 
solid footing on the rock of positive truth,”—surely language 
which all modest chemistry would characterise as at once dissolute 
and precipitate,—and what is of indefinitely greater moment, Dr. 
Brown fails to perceive that the fontal source of ‘“‘ the mental 
depression and spiritual darkness,” the brooding melan- 
choly of this great and good man, was simply the grim 
Calvinism of the Confession of Faith. Nevertheless, here we 
have the veritable John Duncan, from childhood to old age; a 
ragged, venturesome “ laddie;” an idle schoolboy, but always 
reading; a riotous, rollicking Aberdeen student, and perilously 
bibulous, in student days, of strong liquor; a rationalist, an 
atheist, a pantheist; then, after being suddenly converted by 
Caesar Malan, an earnest revivalist parish minister in Glasgow and 
elsewhere; a Hebrew of the Hebrews among the Jews in 
Perth; and finally, a walking polyglot thesaurus in his 
class-room in Edinburgh, before the students of which he 
would, oblivious of the lecture, spend an hour in rapt extem- 
pore prayer. Always just a trifle queer, but the most guileless of 
men, grotesquely ‘‘ absent,” prodigious in his consumption of 
snuff, voracious of books, careless of all order, forgetful of 
all engagements, always ready to go off into a “colloquy” 
on metaphysical subjects for hours together, always very lowly in 
his own eyes, and fired, amid his chaotic habits of life, with the 
passionate desire to make the Bible and Christ dear tomen,—such 
was our great Hebraist, and we repeat, we owe our best thanks 
to Dr. Brown for his Vivid presentation of Rabbi Duncan as he 
went in and out—and how often he indeed seemed to go quite out! 
—among men. 
The perusal of Dr. Brown's narrative, the interest of which 
_ never fails for a moment, has served only to deepen the convic- 
tion, to which we ventured to give expression in our former 
article, that Dr. Duncan’s philosophy and theology constituted two 
incongruous elements in his intellectual life, which he never dis- 
covered the secret of reconciling. From a terrible attack of small- 
pox in his childhood Dr. Duncan lost the sight entirely of one 
eye. He used to say in his playful moods that he had done more 


Was quite true. But mentally he was a one-eyed man. In so 
far as regards the phenomenal and purely intellectual spheres of 
perception, he recognised with quite prophetic insight the grounds 
for our belief in Order and in Law. No one could discourse more 
subtly, more eloquently, than he did on the objective reality of our 
Sense-perceptions ; on the impossibility of thinking of the cosmical 
arrangements, with which we seem to be surrounded, except as 
all results of Thought; and then no one could better discriminate 
than he did between the psychologically apprehensible, and the 
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logically comprehensible, while he spoke with a marvellous 
incisiveness, only short of scientific demonstration, of the intrusion 
of will and conscience into the domain of the causal and rigidly 
necessary—an intrusion which carries with it consequences which 
Pantheism, or the doctrine of Evolution, is alike incompetent to 
explain or account for, unless we are contented to allot to the 
same category the glory of a sunset or the perfume of a violet 
and an beroic or self-sacrificing moral action; but when he enters 
as a theologian on the domain of Biblical exposition, we find that 
he has lost the blazing torch and subtle clue. He fumbles and 
stumbles, weak as quite common-place men, amid the platitudes 
of “assurance,” and the Dutch so-called ‘‘ Federal theology.” 
And that a man of Dr. Duncan’s extraordinary endowment should 
have wearied himself in threshing the chaff of worn-out systems is 
all the more curious, and a fact to be pondered by all thoughtful 
minds, seeing that the writer who first as a theologian and exegetist 
of the New Testament history, really awoke his spiritual faculty 
was no other than Herder himself. 

The first sermon that Dr. Duncan preached after receiving 
“licence” from the Presbytery of Aberbeen—perhaps the only 
sermon the preacher ever wrote —wasan elaborate aud magnificent 
rendering of the teaching of Herder in his charming little work, 
‘* Concerning the Son of God, as the Saviour of the World, 
according to the Gospel of St. John.” Of this sermon the author 
said, long years after, to Mr. Taylor Innes, ‘‘ I wish I had it now.” 
We can only echo the fruitless wish, for no vestige of it remains. 
But Dr. Brown—himself an Aberdeen student at the time, and 
Dr. Duncan’s greatest friend—was present during its delivery, 
and has given us a very vivid summary of its contents, while he 
informs us that ‘it had a very fascinating effect upon the hearers ; 
that all was still attention, and a sort of wonder pervaded the 
audience.” This last statement is exceedingly credible. For the 
discourse in question—an “oration” in the noblest sense of the 
word, we should think,—full of poetry, philosophy, suggestiveness, 
and glowing aspiration, must have surprised the old church-goers 
into a quite new sense of admiration. This impassioned youth 
was not treating them to a tepid essay on morality, like ‘‘ the 
Moderates,” nor thundering “ the tidings of damnation ” in their 
ears, nor ‘* offering ” them a precarious share in the tender mercies 
of a Sovereign Judge, whose wrath had been propitiated in the 
interests of a select few. Preaching from the great passage in the 
Epistle of St John,—“ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed on us that we should be called the sons of God,” he dis- 

coursed, we are told, with marvellous power on Christ as “ the 
| Flower of Humanity, the Perfection of Human Beauty, the 
| Archetypal Son of God,” into whose spirit whosoever drinks, 
|and whose bright example whosoever follows, becomes himself 
'so far forth a son of God.” ‘To “preach Christ” from such @ 
| height as this must have had the effect of something like a ‘Trans- 
| figuration on the souls of the ‘‘ unco’ guid” Aberdonians. 
| No doubt, Dr. Duncan’s Christology at this date was, as we 
think, of a seriously defective character. As he himself informed 
| a confidential friend, shortly before his earthly end came, he had 
‘* taken licence” to preach in a wildly chaotic condition of con- 
sciousness, with very considerable reluctance, however, and mainly 
for very shame, because ‘‘ people were upon him.” He had been, 
as we know, ‘in most of the heresies” about the period in ques- 
tion; and in addressing his biographer, who had himself at one 
time caught the Rationalistic fever, and, in fact, first introduced his 
fellow-student to Herder, said to him, with ludicrous gravity, 
“* We Unitarians.” For any Scotchman to feel at liberty to sub- 
scribe the terribly hard-and-fast chapters of the Confession of Faith 
in such a mood of theological conception was, to say the least, 
| curious psychological phenomenon ; there had never been a com- 
| mon understanding, as in England, that the contents of the Con- 
| fession were to be regarded as articles of peace ; there had never 
| been any judgment of the Assembly, or the civil courts, correspond- 


ing with the liberal and liberating decisions of the Anglican Privy 














with his one eye than most men accomplished with two; and it Council, and though at this time Dr. Duncan had, with apparent 


| 


satisfaction, applied to his own case and Church the teaching of 


| Paley on Subscription, yet afterwards he bitterly repented himself 
for what he unsparingly called his ‘* hypocrisy.” And we are not 
| quite prepared, as we have implied, to quarrel with his later self-con- 
| demnation. A Christianity which failsin the recognition of theincar- 
| nation as declared in the noble utterances of the Nicene Creed seems 
| to us altogether inadequate to supply anything like a real revelation 
|of the divine nature and sympathy. 
‘sermon of the young licentiate struck a note in developing the 


Nevertheless, that first 


harmonies of which the preacher must ultimately have found an 
accordant music, fraught with glory to God, peace on earth and 
good-will to men, which we listen for in vain amid his later 
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teachings. For in any case, here was at least a life subject to all hold of the overtures of reconciliation.” Surely all this ig sad, 
the conditions of our common humanity, yet transcending or but it all comes as the inevitable result of his acceptation of the 
transfiguring them all by its disengagement from all merely | gospel according to Malan. In his speculative moods Dr. Dun 
. can 
private aims or interests, its unique aloofness from the ‘‘ cares,” denounced * Malanisin,” as, in fact, he did every other ism. How 
Nea, cr aise etsta ccm ies Gace toil ead oe ders taeoraatheldiiots oat Gear cnt ce ae 
; 8 sive in its passionate devotion to the ; m and no house,” 
welfare of others, so assured of its sublime trusts, yet so accessible | Again, how beautiful, how suggestive of the poet Cowper, who, 
to every touch of genuine human joy or sorrow ; so near to us, yet | while proclaiming the blessings of the Cross for others, yet felt 
so far above us, in tone, in truth, in tenderness, that in Scrip- | himself excluded from them, is this maxim of his,— Every man 
tural phraseology the “following on” to know more of its | should have a wide creed for others, but a very straight one for him. 
significance must logically have led to the adoration of a} self”! Once more, he tells us that “he could not preach about 
specially divine presence in Christ, with the inevitable sequel, | hell without turning sick, that discussions about faith were like 
proclaimed with such emphasis by St. Paul, after he had | discussions about digestion, a theory, in either case, being a very 
ceased to know his Master according to the flesh, of a/| barren substitute for actual assimilation of the divinely provided 
self-renouncing recognition of the divine filial nature in every | nutriment.” How like, indeed, in his two-sided development he 
man. Had our great Rabbi been left to himself, had not) was to that Hebrew prophet who had his own inner convictions 
** people been upon him,” we cannot doubt that his fine logical and | as to the imperative duties of his mission, yet in an evil hour 
eee faculty would have developed out of him, and for | listened to a voice meg which, in the end, slew the true 
the lasting good of his country, a Scotch Neander—he otherwise | man, and left a lion and an ass standing by his carcase! It was 
resembling the ‘‘ absent ” and devout German in so many respects | even thus with Rabbi Duncan. The voices from without killed 
—but in an untoward hour, as we are constrained to write, Cesar | what his biographer terms his ‘‘ pride of intellect,” but that 
Malan came to Aberdeen and converted John Duncan. Dear, good | which we would call by a more reverent name. For it seems 
man, after each individual of a large party convened to meet the | to us that he turned, with conscious humility, no doubt, but 
foreigner had been separately put through an inquisitorial examina- | to the sorrow of his heart, and to the saddening of the thousands 


tion as to his state of mind or feeling by this well-known Genevese | whom his words might have gladdened, from the light which 


pastor, Dr. Duncan’s turn came. No Pope could ever claim more | lighteth every man that cometh into the world, into the pedan- 
authoritative ground for his dogmas than did this representative | try of a system which is founded, at its best, only on a precarious 
of Calvin. Tall, handsome, and not a little seductive from his | peradventure. 

imperfect knowledge of English, combined with his inexorable | Dr. Duncan’s learning was prodigious; the work he inaugurated 
doctrine of ‘* assurance,” Duncan seems to have been wonderfully ‘at Pesth was prolific of results both among Jews and Gentiles, the 
attracted by him. Malan’s pet text was, *‘ He that believeth that | Scotch Church Mission to the Jews in that city and neighbourhood 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God ;” and quite in the rule-of-three | being emphatically worthy of a prominent place in general 
way, he insisted on the necessity of the premiss, he that believeth, | ecclesiastical history; his personal piety and charity, and the 
and then the immediateness of the conclusion, so believing, you | humanities of his domestic life, are almost too pathetic, notwith- 
are born of God. At the interview we speak of, our future pro- | standing the irregularity of his habits, for any commentary of 
fessor was candid enough to say that he did not understand who | ours. The story of his childhood—he alone surviving of many 
Christ was; but Malan, bearing down all his difficulties, replied, | brothers and sisters, his mother dying while he was comparatively 
**Do you believe what is here written, that he is the Christ, on/ an infant, and his father being savagely cruel to him—supplies 
the testimony of God?” To this question Duncan answered, jal too sufficient materials for his saying in his old age, ‘+ Pro- 





“+ Yes.” However, the doctor said to his biographer two days| vidence has been kind.” It will be a very remote day before any 
afterwards, ‘‘ It was a trying question to me, for 1 was all at sea| Scotchman will visit the Grange Cemetery without reverently 
about Inspiration. But, man, a strange feeling came over me at | standing before the granite obelisk which is erected over the 
that moment. Apart from all questions of inspiration, I felt certain | grave—close to that of Thomas Chalmers—in which were laid 
that what was there written was God’s truth.” A very ‘strange to their final rest the mortal remains of John Duncan, “born 
feeling” indeed it must have been which the Rabbi then experi- | 1796, died 1870.” Nevertheless, we close this volume with pro- 
enced, for from that time he became “ Siamese ” in soul,—the one | found sorrow. Calvinism, in the case of this great and godly 


half of him large, liberal, quite bountiful in toleration, all- | man, perverted the Gospel into a message of doom, causing 


daring in speculation, this being his philosophic side; the | + almost hell-like” anguish in his soul. And we ask, when will 
other half an ‘inflamed conscience’—his own striking de- | Scotland accept the first words of the Lord’s Prayer as her own, 
scription of himself—which presented to him an ‘almost | build her faith on the foundation laid by God, instead of her own 
hell-like view of things”—this is Dr. Brown's expression— | feeling, and believe, with Frederick Maurice—whose teaching Dr. 
and so far as we can gather, rendered his whole life subject to | Duncan so fatally, and at thesame time, if not bitterly, grotesquely 
bondage, darkening, save in exceptionally lucid intervals, all | caricatured—in the Fatherhood of God, the Kingdom of Christ, 
vision of the countenance of a Heavenly Father. We do not | the reign of law, and the supremacy of love ? 

forget, as we write, that immediately after his conversion by 
Malan, Dr. Duncan. began to preach ‘‘ high assurance ;” that he BESSIE.* 

even ‘danced for joy” as he thought of the treasures of grace | nr always opens a novel by Miss Kavanagh with an anticipation 
which now seemed his by rightful possession, and that the gloom | of pleasure, which has its negative as well as its positive side. 
which shrouded his soul for nearly half a century is attributed to | There are some good things which one thinks it probable one may 
what he called his “‘ second conversion,” when he found out that} find in such a novel, there are so many bad things from which 
he was preaching the beatitudes of ‘immediate peace in| one is secure. She has never written a first-rate novel, no work 
believing” after he himself had quite ceased to be certain of the | of hers has survived in the public memory, but she has written 





reliability of his own faith. For his first conversion led him to | geyeral which are fairly second-rate, and have all been equally - 


what Bunsen would call a metastasis, or entire change of the} pleasant to read. She has a style of her own, ways of thinking of 
centre of gravity. oo very Pls a Pag just pepo her own, and though her views of society are limited, and she 
mere passing emotion was constituted into the ground of hope) makes her people visible by means of peculiarities rather than in 
for a human soul, instead of a permanent divine foundation ; and the entirety of character, having, indeed, no notion of many- 
of all men in the world, Dr. Duncan was, perhaps, the last to rely sidedness, she is natural in her descriptions, and totally free from 
on his physical sensations. For a couple of ecsonda, ater what in | affectation and vulgarity. No doubt Nathalie and Adele would 
Homeric language we might term a ‘shameless pinch of snuff, , become tiresome in real life, even though they should be rounded 
pv good ee 8 ror = even an gps erie | off into life-likeness by the addition of many qualities and defects 
ogma or providential fact had become suddenly fluent, an at |} which do not offer in their fictitious biographies; and Silvia 
in the elastic element now surrounding him he could spread forth would be much more pleasant and easy to get on with than her 
his hands as a swimmer to disport him. Immediately after, and | gister heroines, but they do very well indeed in the honest and 
as the chronic sequence supervened collapse, ‘ inflammation of | euoet novels ‘which “act ar fe dy Miss Kavanagh writes 
conscience ”—the liver, rather than the intellectual “ lights” being | correct, though not always elegant English, and if the conduct of 
now, however, at fault--and then there came fears and fight-| her personages be not always irreproachable, at least she makes it 
ings, the suffering soul of the man struggling with the plain that her own sympathies are with the well-doers. To the 
questions whether his faith, his sense of sin, his acquiescence in male mind the heroes of her love-stories are puzzling and un- 
the ascription of glory to God in his possible damnation, were, — - 
‘ ‘ " * Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of * Nathalie,” Adele,” “ Silvia,” &€. 
sufficiently genuine to entitle him to hope that he had laid | pondou: Hurst aud Blackett. 
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ctisfactory. ‘They are so stern, so unapproachable, so middle- | 
d. Not only do the most charming young creatures grow up | 
entirely on their account, and save themselves up for them after | 
the fashion of Dick Swiveller’s mythic bride, happily realised in | 
Sophronia Sphinx, but the heroes are, after all, obdurate and un- 
yielding, and the beauteous beings win them only after incredible 
difficulty, and the display of indomitable constancy and patience. | 
Can such things be ? asks himself enviously the male critic, who | 
is probably less captivating, presumably less stoical, and it is to | 
be hoped, less rude than the gifted bears for whom Miss Kavanagh's | 
sweet girls wait so long and so patiently. For they are very cap- | 
tivating, they have great intellects and a moral sense ; likewise, in 
some instances, grey hairs; they have fixed opinions, lofty am- 
bitions, aud tolerably good looks. Miss Kavanagh does not treat | 
us to the adorable ugliness of the Rochester style of hero, 
the stableman and haberdasher’s comeliness of Miss Braddon’s 
vulgar men, or the god-like beauty of the happily impossible snobs | 
whom Quida and her sisterhood array in glittering uniforms or in | 
dressing-gowns of golden brocade, that they may go forth to con- | 
quer the male and seduce the female world. The worst that can | 
be said of Miss Kavanagh’s heroes is that they lack reality, and | 
that they have the queerest and ugliest names in fiction. A lady 
pining in despair for a gentleman called Cornelius seems absurd, 
because his godfathers did not really give him that name. | 
Who could ever feel the slightest respect for that unbearable prig | 
who was the ‘‘ head ” of that much to-be-pitied ** family ” whereof | 
Miss Muloch has related the history, if it were only because | 
his name was Ninian? ‘ Bessie” does not pine for a gentle- | 
man of middle-age, and such general attributes as may be | 
found conveniently summed up in the advertisements in the 
Matrimonial News ; but this is, unfortunately, not the only respect | 
in which she differs from her predecessors. She is positively | 
uninteresting herself, and she does not introduce us to interest- | 
ing people. 
This novel, though not without merit in point of style, and | 





though it contains some pretty descriptions and nice feminine | 
thoughts, is feeble and defective. A strong story ought to be told 

with directness, an ingenious story bears complications, the treat- | 
ment of one which is both strong and ingenious may be varied | 
between both methods. Bessie has neither strength nor ingenuity ; | 
the story could not have been told straightforwardly because there | 
would have been too little to tell, and its lack of real ingenuity 
renders its complications futile and wearisome. A mystery which 
the author produces by forced, unnatural means, a mystery 
which is neither requisite nor profound, is feeble and impertinent. 
The mystery which attaches to the real heroine of the events 
related by Bessie is neither requisite nor profound, indeed it is 
hardly a mystery at all, for the reader sees through it at once, and 

is provoked by the complications and confusions of a story in which | 
no one is rationally accounted for, in which there are no assured 

and binding relationships, but everybody is flung haphazard in 

everybody’s path, and every hostelry is an inn of strange meetings. 

It is difficult not to be provoked with a book whose heroine marries 

under a false name, declines to tell her real surname, though there 

is no earthly reason why she should not do so, and having in the | 
first instance concealed herself from the man who supposes himself 
to be her father-in-law, because she is so ignorant of English law 
as to believe that he could deprive her of her child, this gentle- 
man’s son having died intestate—the supposed father-in-law being 
equally ignorant—afterwards fraudulently imposes herself upon 
him in the character of a daughter-in-law, whereas, in reality, 
she is his nephew’s wife, and her husband is alive. ‘his lady, | 
Mrs. Henry de Lusignan, who makes the reader's acquaintance by | 
an extremely unladylike action, is wonderfully beautiful, quite | 
unscrupulous, marvellously selfish, and so superfluously deceitful 

that she encumbers herself with two plots, both unnecessary, and 

each contradictory of the other. She is fortunate, however ; for | 
her husband, a handsome young man this time, has unbounded | 
confidence in her, for which he is not likely to get all the credit | 
which Miss Kavanagh demands for him. It may do honour to his | 
heart, but it does not say much for his head, considering that bis | 


Elizabeth has incurred the suspicion of an equivocal position in | 


order to retain an income which she is to lose if she marries, has | 
consented to concealment on his side in order that he may join an | 
exploring expedition for which married men are not eligible, | 
has cheated his uncle out of a home and protection for herself and 
her child under false pretences, has heartlessly encouraged Mr. de | 
Lusignan’s delusive belief that her child is his grandson, and in 
her supposed estate of widowhood has encouraged the addresses 
of a certain Mr. Grey. Miss Kavanagh is not to be congratulated 
on the hero of this novel ; he certainly needs moral sense. On the 


| —with a better appetite. 


| way. 





utter failure of her heroine, we think she is to be congratulated. 
This is her first aberration from the paths of true sentiment, homely 
integrity, and upright purpose. She trips and stumbles in the 
unaccustomed miry ways, which we hope she will avoid for the 
future. 





LETTERS TO THE SCATTERED.* 
We doubt the wisdom of republishing these letters in one collec- 
tion. Letters, whether private or published, however valuable at 
the moment when they are written, are, and are meant to be, 


| ephemeral, except in very unusual! instances, and we do not dis- 


cern any sufficient reason for rescuing tose before us from the 
common fate. Yet we may be mistaken. Different minds assimi- 
late different kinds of food, and that which seems distastefully 
plain fare to one man may be eagerly swallowed by his neighbour, 
There are thousands who take heart 
again from the notes of “ Auld Lang Syne” or “ Home, Sweet. 
Home,” to whom a sonata of Beethoven’s would convey little mean- 
ing, awaken no thrill. Shall we say they have no music in their 
souls? The subtlest devil, men with much culture and narrow sym- 
pathies have to fight, is intellectual contempt. Why will ‘* Evange- 
line ” be read by thousands, while ‘‘ Fifine”—which, crabbed as it 
is, has a hundred times the stuff in it,—will scarcely be opened 
by tens? or further—though conscious we are risking the scornful 
looks of most of our readers—why has the beauty and wisdom of 
Wordsworth remained unheeded or distasteful to the hundreds of 
thousands who have devoured the platitudes of Tupper? Be- 
cause the mass of men are pbhilistines, ignorant, without. 
brains, without mind, without sweetness and light, cry in 
full chorus the disciples of the great apostle of culture. Is 
it not just possible that our contempt is a little uncalled 
for? May it not be that very much which is mere platitude 
or worse to us may be something higher than the daily thought. 
of those who, therefure, take pleasure therein, —who, striving after 


| something which shall express the thoughts which so often lie 


dumb within them, stretch out their hands to that which, though 
below one, is above another, and judged by other measurement 
than our line may be higher on their feet and knees looking up- 
ward, than we who, after all, may be very puny, though standing 
on their shoulders. A very short time since the present writer was 
compelled to listen to a sermon which in the impatience of the 


| moment was put down as abominably common-place, till we held 


our peace, finding a man who had as much right to elbow-room in 
the world as we, and whose skill in his own work was far greater, 
his burden heavier, had found in the words we despised, human 
sympathy and help, encouragement in his daily fight, in short had 
found an element of strength we missed. 

Now we had to let these and similar thoughts have what Mr. 
M. Arnold would call their free-play around the central fact, Mr. 
Lynch's book, before we could, by any means, do it the justice it 
deserves. We have here a series of papers, written to the 
‘‘ Seattered,” under which name Mr. Lynch includes *‘ the thought- 
ful minority in the multitude of professed Christians.” But the 
thoughtful minority, who were in Mr. Lynch’s mind were not 
by any means the same as the class so designated generally among 
literary men. They were rather the young men and women * from 
learned leisure far,” who in the midst of the city moil, and all the wear 
and tear of an over-busy life, “‘ often peculiarly acquainted with 
grief,” “* would know the truth” :—we might add, and in it find 
freedom :—Mr. Lynch adds, and in it find rest. The words belong 
to different schools, but originate with one Master, and are often 
synonymous in thought. There are few Mr. Lynch addresses who 
will not realise that he understands their case when he speaks of 
them as ‘sickening at the rancid unction which would bedaub a 
man, instead of teaching and convincing him.” ‘The * Scattered” 
Mr. Lynch addresses are, he says, usually persons of more than 
average capacity, though sometimes of less than the average general 
education. Such persons would be materially helped by these 
papers as they appeared from time to time, slight but suggestive, 
not undertaking systematic teaching, but just a kindly hand held 
out to the self-taught traveller to help him a little further on his 
They are to the ordinary and impartial reader distinctly 
injured by being put into their present form, but it may be that this 
little volume is a sort of treasure-house to those to whom its scattered 
pages in days past proved useful. When Mr. Lynch says to those 
impatient of tradition that ‘ while incrusting, it may also contain 
the truth’ ‘an incrustation may be a protection,’ he states a 
fact which, platitude as it may be to those who have opportunity 
to sift evidence, is a weapon in the hands of many who, with no 





* Letters to the Scattered. By Thomas T. Lynch. London: Strahan and Co, 1872. 
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such power, are in constant contact with those who would break to | meaning, but we confess, when, as in the chapter on “ What 
pieces every ark that its treasure might be more easily discovered. Advantage has the Dissenter?” the discussion is carried on be. 
In the first letter there are some valuable hints on the relative | tween ‘‘ Dr. Differ and Mr. Fast, Mr. Dry, Mr. Quits, and Mr 
walue of theology to religion :—‘‘So surely,” he writes, ‘‘ as the Chuckle,” we are not anxious to make one of the company, 
brain has its sheltering skull, so surely will living Christianity | ‘‘The Man and the Gentleman ” is written on the same level, and 
have a doctrinal tenement. The bones seem the least liv- | yet one definition of a gentleman will probably stick to the mindg 
ing part of our frame, yet within them is the marrow.” | of Mr. Lynch’s readers. ‘A gentleman is a man with the brutish. 
+‘ Friends, when it is wise, because a skull is dry and hideous, to | ness taken out of him.” Mr. Matthew Arnold would haye put 
say, that brain and marrow have no need of bone, then it will be that for us into a page of exquisite English, but we are not 
wise, because the Church of the living God has around it a neglected | sure he would have made the meaning more apparent. It might 
graveyard, cumbered with the fragments of dead theologies, to | well have been that while he was yet amongst us, the author of 
say that a living religion can dispense with theology altogether.” | these pages would have felt some pain at the thought that these hiy 
Yet Mr. Lynch himself is no theologian. Some of the saddest | lighter papers could be properly appreciated only by uncultivated, 
pages of his history were in connection with that fact. And his | though honest and intelligent natures ; but looking down from some 
consciousness of his own dislike to a dogmatic labelling of Christian | clearer height where that noble much-tried spirit now must dwell, 
principles is illustrated with not unpungent satire in a little | will it not rather be a source of purest pleasure if he knows it, 
anecdote, for the extreme homeliness of which he apologises with | —that his spirit, while fettered with its earthly garment, wag 
the remark, ‘‘ Dignity is but in its novitiate if it is too puncti- cast in such a mould that he could speak with a tongue under. 
lious.” We give it as it stands, because even in its extreme | stood by ‘the people,” could touch in homely phrase their highest 
simpleness it is the key to much in the history of one whose life is | thought, and lead them, not in our way or his way, but in their 








worth comprehending :— | own way, to an end they did not see from the beginning. 
“Two or three days ago, then, we dined with a little child whose 
mamma had prepared for him a very wholesome and delightful pudding. IMITATIVE LITERATURE.* 


« What is in it?’ said the child.—‘ There’s an egg in it,’ said the mother. 
—' Where’s the egg?’ asked the child, after close and incredulous in- | Tyr tendency which leads to the production of ‘‘ Pastiches ” and 


spection.—‘ It is mixed with it,’ she explained.—It was impossible to | «4 ss , ” . 
doubt mamma ; so the puzzled little believer went on with his dinner. | Ceppostions d’Anteur, though a natural, is apt to become 


There was much bewilderment in his faith, but not a whit the less relish | ® Gangerous one. -Every youthful admirer smitten by 4 
in his pudding. Now, there are many grown men and women (not | passion for a favourite author sets himself to reproduce 
Christianly full-grown men and women) that, unless they see the very | the thoughts that charm him in the dress in which they first 
form of a doctrine, will not beliove they can have the nutriment of it. | ivated his f It be that iowiliy to hi 

‘They ask, ‘ Where’s the egg ?* and if you say, ‘It is mixed with it; why, captivate ue Caaay rad ° " ? ~~ unconsetously to im. 
the doctrine of Atonement (or of Justification by Faith, or of Sanctifica- | Self, the influence of the object of his admiration leads him to the 
tion by the Spirit, as the case may be) was diffused through the whole | practice of that imitation which is the sincerest form of flattery. 
of what was said,’ they shake their heads suspiciously. They will have | thus at one time, it seemed as if the peculiar idiom of Mr 
nothing to do with such preaching, or such books, or such people. Ifwe |, |’ r 4 : “44 
tell them, ‘There must be bones of creed as well as marrow of religion,’ | Carlyle would play havoc with the natural purity of the English 
some of them would say, ‘Ay, ay, that’s good!” But if we say, ‘Surely | language, from the multitude of his more or less conscious imitators, 
pte eo antes er caikitcc asian ete bechieog och ee | This, however, is the healthiest side of the tendency morally, what- 
be always boiled, or at least fried, that he may be sure an egg is an egg. | ever may be the perils to which it may sometimes expose literary style, 
Doubtless, seeing is believing; but ought not tasting to be believing | 50 longas the taste in question is due to the charm of the sentiments 
too? He who cannot taste an egg unless ho sees it, cannot taste it so | or the beauty of style of certain specially-admired authors, the 
very exquisitely, one would think, even when ho does see it; '—if we | attempt to be like them will generally be the means of perfecting 
say thus, it is to be feared some of them will be offended, perceiving | : : 
that we have spoken the parable against them.” | one’s own taste through paying close regard to the best models. But 
Further on, when writing upon the spirit of inquiry, he says | when we have imitation no longer under the influence of enthusi- 

’ , ° . * . . . 

** The very question, is there a God? if uttered unhatefully, has aste admiration, but through the impulse of vanity, and whea 
in it a tone of prayer, as if a man besought the dreadful Infinite | * love for that kind of literature is diffused among a people to 
Nothing that it would cease to be Nothing and become sympathy.” such an extent that they value the form more than the substance, 
And again, ‘‘ If a man be inquiring about Christianity, he should and are veady to forgive any attempts at litenmny aprend 7" ef 
not meet its historic and spiritual argument with a pitiful sharp- respect for the cleverness of those who deceive them, there is no 


ness, as if one might fight the terrible battle of life with only a pin longer a healthy condition of public morality in the State. It is 
/among our French neighbours that we find this tendency most 


for a weapon.” And again he not inaptly says, ‘‘ There are men |“ ; . . 

who talk as if Humanity, being Christianised, Christ might with- widely prevalent, and the grossest literary forgeries most readily 

draw.” We are reminded too of much which Mr. Maurice | °*°¥sed. It is frequently and strikingly exemplified even in their 
newspapers. 


embodied, in language which has to many of us become : ; , ‘ ‘ 
The Figaro has been a notable sinner in this respect. Some 


sacred, in Mr. Lynch’s pages on the fact that Christ was in S b - “es 
the world spiritually before He was so historically. The thought | Y°*S 8° that paper, to the surprise and dismay of its Imperialist 


is diluted because the recipient in this case could not bear a strong | readers, made the experiment of coming out one a ° 
solution, but the same thought is there, clothed in abundant and | Republican organ of the sage water, ont geen: views 
to our minds distasteful metaphor. Mr. Maurice would have said, Hugo, George Sand, Louis Blanc, and othe, a o 
A man when he is very much in earnest does not on such g | smators. Those accustomed to - iu its columns — 
‘subject need metaphors, and rightly from his side ; but there was | the most deferential loyalty to. the Empire were confounds 


One who, secing, and seeing without contempt, how hard and dense | by its transformation into an nn -cevetationery organ. net 
some men’s hearts could be, ‘‘ without a parable spake not unto | yoens puzzled, and expected the ad = we _— ” re py 
them.” Nevertheless this temptation to let analogy run wild is a | sition, but in the rns pension ae ny oe pe “ ne 
real defect in Mr. Lynch’s writing. ‘The most unpleasant instance | only played a practical joke = - opie a ; pratapapbessrcothaic 
of it occurs in the fourth letter. We cannot imagine anything more | now os Peary ane wae ni ge va <i f tt ? 4 
-weakening to the effect of the first two lines than the ten which | ** pestiohe “ % wheats anon Se gee ne ae 
Slow other Republican writers in prose and verse being cleverly imitated. 
“Let, then, the expanded Christian Creed be reduced to this sim- | Of a somewhat Gilecent nature, though tn 9 slasiler Ene, was = 
plicity: acry, a confession, a song unto Christ of, ‘My Lord and my publication by the came pape only a few weeks ago of an accoun 
God.’ Taking this as the root of Christian Doctrine, then, I say, the | of a trial in Corsica of a woman accused of murdering her husband. 
rst he Sep lwo tal yond ag ag ig ag — |The murder was circumstantially detailed, the evidence at the 
. : ae, } ° ° ° ° ° 
will spring; rising, like the piat tndinn Lily, it will elastically fe mae | trial minutely oor the motives we Ge eines erent 
upon these waters, as they swell and fall, its broad reticulated doctrinal | infidelity to his marriage vows—explained, and the verdict of the 
expansions, whose glory and crown shall be this Flower Atonement. | jury acquitting the prisoner, though clearly proved guilty, on 
And if Atonement is the flower, Redemption is the fruit.” account of her motives—recorded. The narrative was everywhere 
We think few men have devised a happier answer on the much | taken as genuine, and was reproduced far and wide. Ina few 
wexed question of inspiration (apart from critical inquiry) than | days the Fiyaro explained that it was purely supposititious. It 
Mr. Lynch, in the few words in which he tells the scattered, | was intended as a per-contra to M. Dumas’ latest ‘sensation ” 
that he thinks of inspiration as the soul of the Bible, while the | in literature. Here, perhaps, we are not strictly entitled to 
words are its body. | classify the composition with Pastiches, as the element of parody 
Of the lighter — = this collection we have little to Ad * Supercheries Littéraires, Pastiches, Suppositions d' Auteur, dans les Lettres et dans les 
We do not doubt there are minds to which they convey much } Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. Londres: N. Triibuer et Cie. 1872. 
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qas distinctly present. Of a more innocent stamp are the hypo- 
thetical speeches sometimes concocted by the Paris papers and put 
into the mouths of eminent public men, as not long ago, for 
example, the sober Patrie did for the Minister of Public Instruction, 
by printing the day before it was delivered M. Jules Simon’s alleged 
address at the annual distribution of prizes to the public schools. 
All who know M. Simon must have recognised it to be a fabrica- 
tion, though it seemed to be seriously given as an actual report. 
This marked tendency on the part of ‘our lively neighbour the 
Gaul” to delight in literature of the imitative type has 
confused his moral sense. ‘The readiness with which, in 
all departments, the most incredible rumours are received, if for 
any cause they are acceptable, and the distaste for sober truth 
when it is unpleasant, are the natural accompaniments of such a 
temperament. ‘The limits between fiction and fact, reality and 
bypothesis, are apt to become blotted out altogether by indulgence 
in what gives satisfaction to this disposition. 

There are, however, perfectly innocent exercises of the imitative 
faculty in both literature and the fine arts, though even these require 
to be carefully guarded. It is not always easy to observe the line 
of distinction between the Pastiche and parody, which often tend 
to run into each other. Strictly speaking, there should, as we 
have hinted, be no element of parody in the Pastiche, 
which is thus purely imitative, and not the attempt to 
exaggerate specialities, as is the case in the other. ‘ Greek 
literature,” says M. Patin, in his Etudes sur la Poésie Latine, 
“sin its decadence ended by copying itself, and returning by 
means of the Pastiche towards its past.” It is obvious that it 
must be a much harder task to produce Pastiches that really 


subject, particularly the first, the author takes us over a wide field. 
To give the most cursory sketch of the innumerable essays in imi- 
tative literature from ancient times to our own day would require 
a volume of no scanty dimensions. In the volume before us there 
is room for only brief references. In truth, the book is more a series 
of references than a serious narrative. Nevertheless, there is so much 
attractive matter in it, that even in this shape it commends itself to 
the weary reader, too much accustomed to find his facts beaten out 
through a mass of verbiage that only cumbers the ground. The most 
| extraordinary instances of successful literary forgeries in our own 

days are those furnished by the Greek Simonides and the 

Frenchman Vrain Lucas, whom M. Delepierre calls ‘‘ veritable 
| heroes in the fabrication of fictitious documents.” The first 
| flourished about twenty years ago, and his supposed discoveries 
| made a great noise at the time, and were accepted as genuine by many 
| of the learned, both in our own and in other countries. Simonides 
began his career by arriving at Athens with a large collection of 

the rarest MSS., both sacred and classical, which he alleged he 
| had obtained from the convent of Mount Athos. Among them 

was an old Homer, with complete commentary by Eustathius. 
| Simonides came to England in 1853, and presented to the Royal 
| Society of Literature in London four books of the Jliad from 
| Mount Athos, and at a meeting of the society he delivered an 
address on an Egyptian hieroglyphic dictionary which he pro- 
fessed to know of, and upon Babylonian chronicles in cuneiform 
‘character, He was received with enthusiasm, and the British 
Museum purchased eleven MSS, from him without suspecting any- 
thing. In Germany, where he next went, Simonides succeeded in 
mystifying for a time men like Bunsen, W. Dindorf, and Lepsius. 








represent an author in his entirety, than to give imitations of defects Dindorf accepted as genuine a fragment of ancient Egyptian 
of style, or mere parodies. Yet the imitator of defects of style | history, and on his advice a specimen of thedocument was printedby 
may be a maker of Pastiches, if he avoid the exaggerations in | the University of Oxford. Lepsius and Tischendorf were the first to 
which the parodist delights. As has been observed by Nicholas | discover the frauds thus practised on the learned, and Simonides 
Chatelain, in order to imitate various writers to perfection, it would | was arrested at Leipzig ; but owing to legal informalities escaped 
be necessary ‘‘to assume their organisation,” ‘‘to be in turn | punishment, though ordered to leave the country. He afterwards 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, Voltaire, Madame de Sévigné, &c.” Of | returned to England, where he resumed his labours, and succeeded 
course literary forgeries are of very ancient date, and some of | in again making victims, though his game was greatly spoiled by 
the greatest difficulties of the modern critic consist in the | the exposure of someof his forgeries by the Athenwum. Simonides’ 


hardness of the task to discriminate between the real works of | 
classical and other writers and what are more or less happy 
imitations of them. Criticism has been driven indeed 
by the consciousness of the magnitude of these difficulties into | 


death at Constantinople was announced in the newspapers in 
1867, but two years afterwards he was found at St. Petersburg, 
preparing for the press ‘‘ historical documents of great importance 
relative to the rights of the Russian Government.” Of course he 





hyper-scepticism. Thus the modern German critic has dis- | had changed his name. 
covered that fully half of Plato’s works are not authentic. Leo| ‘The second “ veritable hero” of forged documents in our own 
Allatius went so far as to maintain, after a most learned fashion, | day is Vrain Lucas, who was the means of so entirely deceiving 
that Plato never wrote anything at all. Certainly the too trust- | the eminent French mathematician M. Michel Chasles, who in 
ful disposition of antiquity was guilty of going to the opposite | turn became the unconscious instrument in deceiving the 
extreme in taking everything for genuine Platonic writing that | Paris Academy of Sciences. We do not require to recall 
professed to be so. While the desire of gain led often to sys- | the details of the celebrated shower of literary forgeries which 
tematic forgeries of professedly classical authors in past times, it | only a few years ago excited so much discussion among us, 
is not less the case that in all times parties and partisans—philo- | Letters from Pascal to Newton to the number of a hundred and 
sophical, religious, political, and literary—have made use of the | fifty, letters from Galileo by the thousand, letters from Milton, 
Pastiche in the interest of their special dogmas or schools. ‘The | autographs of Shakespeare, letters from Julius Caesar, Charle- 
list of such frauds is a very long one, and extends through all | magne, and a host of others, were among the precious collection. 
departments of literature. ‘* The world is full of impostures and | M. Chasles declared to the Academy that he had bought more 
forgeries,” exclaims Guez de Balzac; ‘I say even the learned | than twenty thousand of these Pastiches. ‘The mystery has never 
world, that which is called the republic of letters.” In the two | yet been explained how such a man as Vrain Lucas, of very limited 
centuries before the Christian era, Alexandria was the centre of a education, who knew neither Latin nor Greek, should have been 
regular manufactory of apocryphal writings. Not only were whole | able to fabricate the immense variety of MSS. and autographs he 
works, professedly of a great antiquity, thus composed, but what | was able to palm off upon M. Chasles. This imposture had the 
rendered detection harder, poems aud other compositions really | melancholy result of ruining the reputation of a man of eminence, 
ancient had interwoven into them spurious passages manufactured | as it was impossible to believe in the rationality of a man who 
in support of some favourite doctrine or principle. Inthe sixteenth | could accept as genuine the autographs of Thales, Pythagoras, 
century Erasmus complained bitterly that he bad no text of the | Sappho, and Lazarus whom our Lord raised from the dead. 
Fathers of the Church that was not falsified. Among the imitations and Pastiches made for the purpose of 
Considering the importance and interest of the subject, it is | deceiving readers M. Delepierre ranks not a few that are still 
surprising that we have not had more works dealing with it. M. | doubtful subjects of historical controversy. For example, he 
Delepierre, in the preface to the pleasant little work before us, includes the famous Casket letters of Mary Queen of Scots, upon 
says he is aware of only four authors who have specially written | which our judgment of the guilt or innocence of that hapless Queen 
on the Pastiche, viz., Ch. Nodier, N. Chatelain, the Marquis de | must mainly turn. In assuming that these are demonstrated for- 
Roure; and Quérard. He himself regards the cento, parody, and geries without really giving any further reasons than those sug- 
the Pastiche as closely associated, and having previously dealt | gested by Tytler the elder nearly a hundred years ago—for the recent 
with the two first subjects, he has undertaken to complete this | writers relied upon have not adduced anything new—he is rather 
“sort of agreeable trilogy, by an exposition of the most remark- | precipitate. It may be more justifiable to include in this species 
able facts in the various kinds of deceits, innocent or culpable, | of literature the celebrated poems of Ossian, and we agree with M. 
exemplified in the republic of letters.” In handling his subject, | Delepierre that the latest editor of Ossian, who is responsible for 
M. Delepierre divides it into three sections:—1. Pastiches and | the magnificent edition published at the expense of the Marquis 
forgeries composed with the design of deceiving the reader. 2. | of Bute, has failed to throw any fresh light on the subject. 
Similar samples of imitative literature composed as exercises of Chatterton, of course, must be reckoned among the veritable 
style or for purposes of amusement; and 3. Forgeries and imita- | Pasticheurs ; but the attempt to inclade Napoleon III. in the 
tions in the fine arts. In dealing with these branches of his | same category, because his theory of Providential Men in his 
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Life of Czxsar is alleged to have been borrowed from Hegel's “‘ work | There can be no doubt, of course, as to which of the two it ia w 
on Julius Ceesar and his mission in the world” is of more doubtful | whom Miss Cobbe’s sympathies and convictions incline her, nor 
validity. We were not aware, besides, that Hegel had written any | need we say that our own faith leads us in an opposite direction, 
special treatise on that subject, and we have sought for the work in | She prizes M. Pécaut because, as she conceives, he has been able 
vain in the collected edition of his writings. ‘There aresome other to show “ what is the basis of fact in human consciousness which 
instances in which it seems to us that M. Delepierre’s zeal outruns his | underlies popular Christianity,” to explain philosophically the dif. 
diseretion. But he has produced a very entertaining and interesting | ference between the place which Christ ought to hold and the 
volume, which we can heartily recommend to the reader desirous | place which He does hold in the estimation of mankind, In 
of whiling away a few hours in an agreeable study of an attractive | Robertson, on the other, she sees that popular theology as it reaches 
branch of literature. ‘The same impulse which is exemplified in | its most attractive and most refined development. For the popular 
literary Pastiches is, of course, to be found illustrated in the de- | theology, take it apart from the scholastic subtleties which have 
partment of the fine arts. M. Delepierre gives a number of | overlaid or distorted it, has for its characteristic the worship of 





instances. | Christ, and of that worship Robertson seemed the prophet and 
ee ee ee | priest :— 
MISS COBBE’S ESSAYS.* | “From his first desire to devote himself, like a knight of old, to 


_ . . - eS . or _ | ‘military service and the service of Christ,’ Christ's name seems to have 
Severat of Miss Cobbe's essays— which, it may be said in pass- | | 1 uppermost in his mind and on his lips; and, as his biographer 


ing, take the breathless critic over a very wide and rarefied region | affirms, he endeavoured to bring everything, even the petty worries re 
of theology and metaphysics—have been noticed from time to time | Brighton scandal, in some occult way to the test of the life passed in 
in the Spectator. For the one which gives a title to the volume | Galilee eighteen centuries ago. He deliberately identifies his whole 

2 eatin a | religion with the worship of Christ, rather than with the attempt to 
we have already expressed an admiration which has not been | follow God according to the doctrines of Christ. Christianity in his 
diminished by a second perusal. We are not sure, indeed, that | view is not so much the religion which Christ taught to men (though, 
Miss Cobbe’s position, logically considered, appears the more | of course, this he would also maintain it to be), as the religion which 


_ : : : _ | teaches mon about Christ. In one of his sermons (quoted by Mr, 
eres eanbe menteny Bt eanained. She is geslectiy pre Brooke) he says:—‘In personal love and adoration of Christ the Chris. 


pared to receive the Darwinian doctrine of the descent of man | tian religion consists, and not in a correct morality or a correct doctrine, 
from the lower animals. She is impatient and even scornful of | but in a homage to a King.’ In another place he writes to a friend;— 
the repugnance which that doctrine excites in the minds of some | ‘0aly a human God and none other must be adored by man.’ Thus it 
thiaker, Bat when Mr. D ie t t the d t appears that his intellect ratified the tendency of his feelings. He 

mare. - po Cn SEF, Larwil goes On ” ened e aera y 80 deliberately made ‘the Christian religion’ (i.e., his own religion) consist 
to speak, of man’s moral nature from the instincts of animals, she | jn ‘Jove and adoration,’ not of God, but of Christ; not in morality, not 
makes a stand. The position isa perilous one. If the physical man, 


in true belief, not in allegiance to the Lord of conscience, but in 
; Bsc 7 - 
it surely may be argued, grew out of the brute or the mollusc, | ‘»°mage to a King,’ namely, to Josus of Nazareth. How far this creed 


=e yee harmonised with his other ideas, how it coincided with that faith in the 
why not the moral? ‘The instincts of the creature must have | supremacy of moral good which he must have brought away from that 
developed as his corporeal frame developed. Were they not | grandest passage of his life, when fidelity to his own sense of Duty and 
developing out of instincts into what we call a morality? Or are | Right alone saved him amid the shipwreck of all his theology, how far 


eal : | the ‘homage to Christ’ could be made the substance of religion by one 
wo Se cappers that at some point of his growth he came under the | who had learned that lesson—I cannot explain. It remains one of the 


dominion of the independent moral laws with which he before had | thousand self-contradictions of the human mind which we are called on 
no more concern than the brutes have now? {Is not that hypo- | only to notice, and not to reconcile.” 
thesis a demand which it is hopeless to make of those with whom | That Robertson, as other great teachers, may have sometimes 
Miss Cobbe would argue? At the same time, the argument of the | obscured the truth of a Divine Father by vehement assertions of 
essay must be allowed to be able and of great cogency. We can- | the love of the Son is not impossible, though we do not think 
not imagine how the lucid exposition of the inadequacy of Dar- | that he did ; but it remains a fact that the doctrine of God mani- 
winism to account for the moral, and still more for the spiritual, | fest in Christ, which he felt to be of the essence of Christianity, 
phenomena of humanity, is to be met. Take this passage, for | does touch the hearts of men in a way that Unitarian theology 
instance, which seems to us admirably forcible :— | has never been able to do. The reader must not fail to take in 
“Tf it were true of mankind in general (as it may be true of the most | connection with these two essays a very interesting article on the 
gentle individuals) that a return to sympathy and good-will spontaneously | «+ Religion of Childhood,” an article which, admirable in many 


follows, sooner or later, every unkind act, then Mr. Darwin's account of +. : ] th es : 
eg , 7 . ‘od onvi hich 
the case would supply us with an explanation of that side of the sentiment respects as it is, will ecarely produce the conviction which the 


of repentance which is turned towards the person injured. It would | Writer intends. . . - 
still, I think, fail altogether to render an account of the mysterious awe| Perhaps the least satisfactory essay in the volume is that entitled 
and horror which the greater crimes have in all ages left on the minds «The Devil.” A writer of Miss Cobbe’s power ought certainly in 


of their perpetrators, far beyond any feelings of pity for the sufferers, : : ; : : ‘ 
and quite irrespective of fear of human justice or retaliation. This tre- | eating this subject to have dealt with the very able discussion of 


mendous sentiment of Remorse, though it allies itself with religious | this belief in an Evil spirit which is to be found in Mr. Maurice’s 
fears, seems to me not so much to be derived from religious consider- Theological Essays. ‘That great divive, though he was wont to 


ations as to be in itself one of the roots of religion. The typical Orestes a ili oartily i Yevil th h 
does not feel horror because he fears the Erinnyes, but he has called up deplore that men believed more heartily in the oat Ges ty 


the phantoms of the Erinnyes in the nightmare of his horror. Nothing | did in God, yet saw this belief to be a necessity. It made men 
which Mr. Darwin, or any other writer on his side, so far as I am aware, | feel that they had a common enemy with whom they are contend. 
has ever suggested as the origin of the moral sense, has supplied us jing it explained, as generalising talk about principles of evil and 


with a plausiable explanation of either such Remorse or of ordinary . . 
Repentance. In the former case, we have soul-shaking terrors to be "egation of good cannot explain, facts of human consciousness. He 


accounted for, either (according to Mr. Darwin) by mere pity and | may have been wrong, but the fact that such a thinker believed 
sympathy, or (according to the old Utilitarians) by fear of retaliation or | that *‘ the evil” from which we pray to be delivered was a personal 


disgrace, such as the sufferer often notoriously defies or even courts. F + Bc : he ] 

‘ h “espn Be one 2 at belief a e y ular 
In the case of ordinary Repentance, we have a feeling infinitely sacred pennintedd is sufficient to raise that belief above the level of a pop 
and tender, capable of transforming our whole nature as by an enchanter’s | SUperstition. . . 7 
wand, softening and refreshing our hearts as the dry and dusty| We must be content with enumerating the other essays in Miss 
earth is quickened by an April shower, but yet (we are asked to believe) | Cgbbe’s volume. ‘These are ** Hereditary Piety,” “A Prehistoric 


caused by no higher sorcery, fallen from no loftier sky, than our own ane nn apy r |, > 8s 3 
every-day instincts, one hour selfish and tho next social, asserting them- Religion,” “ The Religions of the World, ‘* The Religions of the 


} , : “gg ; “eer Pr nad sage ‘ 
selves in wearisome alternation! What is the right of one of these East,” ** The Religion and Literature of India,” ‘* Unconscious 
instincts as against the other, that its resumption of its temporary Cerebration,” “‘ Dreams, as Illustrative of Unconscious Cerebra- 


supremacy should be accompanied by such portents of solemn augury ? | tion.” “* Auricular Confessions in the Church of England,” and 
Why, when we return to love our neighbour, do we at tho same time!” 1.” . Moral ‘a a Religion.” = , 
bate ourselves, and wish to do so still more? Why, instead of shrinking | ‘* The Evolution of Morals and Religion. 
from punishment, do men, under such impressions, always desire to 
expiate their offences so fervently, that with the smallest sanction from _ . 
their religious teachers they rush to the cloister or seize the scourge ? A STORY OF ENGLAND.* 
Why, above all, do we look inevitably beyond the fellow-creature whom | yy : , a) 

, sem % . , . 5 un- 
we have injured up to God, and repeat the ery which has burst from Unrit we met with the Stor y of England, = confess naedlinsnens id 
every penitent heart for millenniums back, ‘Against Thee, Thee only, Ware of the extremes to which Irish nationalism, grown morbi 
have I sinned !’” under contumely and infuriated by restraint, can proceed in the 
Nothing in the volume is more interesting than the two essays search for its vengeance upon the hated Sassenach. ‘To ransack 
which, as standing together in the volume, should certainly be the annals of a country for every dark tale that has been whispered 
read in conjunction, “An English Broad-Churchman” and against the reputation of its people, to studiously avoid every 
“A French Theist.” The ‘English Broad-Churchman” is | creditable or glorious deed which the English nation has per- 
Frederick Robertson, the “ French Theist” is M. Félix Pécaut. formed, to exhaust the vocabulary of insult and vituperation in 
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¢bis malicious portraiture, and to palm off this monstrous and | might be truly said to have “ just as good a right to the land ” as 
unscrupulous libel upon the Irish lower classes as a fair and im- | the Saxons. 


: i f history in Great Britain, such 
tial narrative of the course o ’ “ Findin . 

, : : : g themselves unable to check the progress of these terrible 
is the conduct which an Trish writer, who professes to — in the foreigners by warlike means, the English had recourse to the cowardly 
interests of truth and justice, considers himself entitled to use and slavish expedient cf purchasing peace from them with sums of 
towards his readers and towards the British public. ‘* A hand-book | money. ..... Finding that the payment of money to their oppressors 

. , ” he preface of this deliberate fabrication, | 83 2° cure for the evils of which they complained, the English now 
of English History,’ — = F “ lities di r i t aia bethought themselves of another scheme for reducing their troublesome 
« free from the prejudices an a ae ee visitors to a condition of quietude. It consisted in secretly preparing 
of the kind, appears to the writer of the following pages to be and suddenly executing a massacre of every Danish man, woman, and 
much wanted in Ireland. Nearly all the accessible works on that | child within the shores of England. A rising of the entire people 
subject are so overlaid with the self-praise of the English nation, *8*inst their invaders—a bold resolve to war against them thence- 





“Saxons AND DANES. 


. ‘ : ith libel | forward to the death—these things would have been perfectly fair, right, 
with depreciatory notices of other peoples, and with ibels on Se and proper. The Anglo-Saxon monarch and his soldiers and his people 
Catholic Church, as to be almost unreadable by Irishmen. ‘The | contemplated nothing so manly and legitimate. .... . It was customary 


. P r nals of England are usually glossed | with the Danes to bathe themselves in the sea, or in the lakes and rivers, 
at crimes that blot the sn . 76 at least once a week. This habit seemed very absurd and extravagant to 


lightly over by the authors of those works. sees Every ev ent, | the Saxons, who were a dirty race. ‘These mercenaries had attained such 
circumstance, and situation is made to minister to the vanity of | q height of luxury, according to the old-English writers,’ says Hume, 
the English people...... From the tone in which the affairs of | ‘that they combed their hair once a day, bathed themselves once a 
other countries are usually referred to by English writers, one | week, changed their clothes frequently.’ But this bathing habit of the 


ba e Northmen was now to supply an opportunity for accomplishing their 
might suppose that England had never been invaded, conquered, destruction. On Sunday, the Feast of St. Brice, November 18, 1002, 


dered ; that Englishmen had not been the veriest slaves of | while the Danes were engaged in their ablutions, naked and unarmed, 

sad plan ; a d that th had | the S eetad ted t, rushed th 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans; and that the country ha ne Saxons, according to a preconcerted arrangement, rushed upon them 
Romans, a of Revel cxaredte mee atiens, and we Pe | and fell to the work of slaughter. Soon the rivers ran red with their 
not been the scene oy q Se P - . > | blood; and the waves lapping many a smooth beach and sheltered cove 
racked by horrible tyrannies and torn by civil wars.” The special | of the shores of England were tinged by the warm life-current ebbing 
reason of the animus which the Irish writer is about to display is | from the veins of brave men. Such as were not caught in 


. . : : :—‘* Thus the dis- | the water were butchered wherever they were found,—in their homes, 
sufficiently explained in the following sentence _ A | in the streets, and in the churches, whither many of them fled 


orders alleged to have existed in Ireland ot the time of its invasion | for safety. Children had their brains dashed out against the walls; 
by Henry II. are always referred to by English writers in such a | men who were able to struggle for their lives were speedily despatched, 
strain of virtuous pity and indignation as to imply that nothing of | but others were subjected to prolonged and cruel tortures before they 


: - re were deprived of life; and the women fared worst of all. Oowards are 
the sort was ever known in their country, and that the condition of | always cruel, and never were more horrible cruelties devised and prac- 


England at the time was one of peace, order, holiness, and happi- | tised than those which the uprisen Saxons inflicted on the people whom 
ness.” To avenge, accordingly, such alleged misdescription, Mr. | they had taken unawares. ‘When the multitude found themselves 
T. D. Sullivan proceeds to construct a history in which it is made | masters,’ writes an English historian, ‘ they proceeded to new barbarities; 
: tape hon in tind of off eatiens. ust | digged holes in the ground, and put Danish women in them up to the 
to appear that the English nation is the lowes ’ waist, and set fierce mastiffs upon them, which cruelly tore off their 
only in its present composition, but in its component parts from the | breasts.’” 
beginning; that the Britrsh Celts were the most degraded and | Jy other passages the writer of this systematic libel on the 
savage members of the Celtic race ; that though the average ‘Teuton 








, | English nation applies himself to the task of exciting the religious 
was a debased brute, the average Teuton was an angel of light, | prejudices of his readers against the country of his fi 
compared to that lowest of all Teutons the Anglo-Gascon, &c., | getestation :— 
&c. To show our readers that we do not exaggerate or overdraw, 
we quote a few specimens :— 
“Tue Britons. : 

“The condition of the inhabitants of Britain previous to the invasion 
of their country by the Romans under Julius Casar was one of utter 
barbarism. Arts, laws, and learning had made considerable progress 
in lands not far remote from them; in Gaul, on the one hand, some 
approach had been made to settled government ; in Ireland, on the other 


“Priests and monks were the only instructors of kings, nobles, and 
people, the only teachers of faith and morals, the only humanisers of 
| society, the only correctors of the savage passions and brutal practices 
| of the age. They had in England a hard time of it, especially among the 
| Anglo-Saxon masses of the people, whose excessive animalism rendered 
| them of all races the least receptive of Christian doctrine, and the least 
| submissive to Christian discipline. Wilder and braver people, races 
| with more real fire and dash in their nature, accepted the Gospel with 

; ; geese icians, and arti- | alacrity, gave themselves enthusiastically to its service, and have ever 
se speedy — = a ee ee he Britain in | Since remained faithful to the laws and obedient to the authority of the 
astate of savagery..... ’, Societies of men generally composed of the | Church which led them out of the darkness of paganism ; but to the 
nearest relations, writes Sir James Mackintosh, had wives in common. | §tolid and sensual Anglo-Saxons, the purity and self-denial inculeated 
eas The early British costume was a rub of paint, while hundreds | by the Founder of Christianity, and taught by his apostles and their 
of years before this time the kings, chieftains, and common people in | 8¥¢cessors, were always repugnant; they never gave to such teachings 
Ireland wore dresses of home-made woollen and linen cloth, the number | ® hearty interior assent, or put them thoroughly and generally in 
of colours in which were regulated by legal enactment according to the | practice. Even among the religious communities formed by those 











rank of the wearer...... The British Druids delighted in human | people there was always a steady drift in the direction of ease and com- 
‘ ‘ : lling desire of liberty ' which | fort and worldly gratification; and the whole course of English history 
es > a ee ee ee shows on the part of the majority of the nation a deep-seated objection 


i iter j i to the Irish had no place in 
Yo chee ey a _ aianiediieaieunciiaas _ to the placing of any sort of restraint upon their passions. To that 
‘ ; “Tas Saxo objection they have given forcible expression by various revolts, seces- 
Sue Ce i ‘reformations’ calculated to for themsel 

“Instead of organising and arming for self-defence, the Britons looked | moan” chic Ga pol bigtiy sales.” presare Ser thomecives Gis 
around to see from what other quarter they might procure a body of z ’ 
protectors. It occurred to them that the Saxons, one of the most fierce! It might have been expected that a writer who affects to represent 
and savage nations of Northern Germany, were just 7 -_ we men | national feeling and to support national independence would have, 
they wanted. Zhe Saxons, says Gildas, were the most brutal and per- | at least, allowed his anti-English sentiments to slumber, in 


fidious of all the German tribes. ..... Soon the Saxons learned to | ‘ 
despise Fa weak ‘ond unwarlike people towards whom they were | of the spectacle afforded by the gallant soldiers of the hapless 


performing the part of protectors, and formed the design of making | Harold, defending their native soil against the adventurers and 
themselves masters of the land. One of their plans for effecting this mercenaries of the Continent, banded under the banners of Wil- 
purpose was thoroughly characteristic of their race. They invited about | li he N N h » anh Gat f the battle 
three hundred of the chief men of the Britons to meet at a banquet | ‘iam t oo ot 60, Bowever; as t o enue Gs ES 

at Stonehenge, sat down to table with concealed knives or daggers of Hastings is celebrated with concealed satisfaction. We are told 
called scaxas, and upon Hengist exclaiming, ‘Nemet eoure that “I'he night before the battle was spent very differently in 
seaxas!’ ‘Out with your knives!’ they drew upon the carousing 4), 444 camps. ‘The Normans prayed, confessed their sins to the 


Britons, and slew them all. Banquets of the same sort were , , ae 
often got up by the Anglo-Saxons of later times, in Ireland | priests who had come over with the expedition, and chanted 


and elsewhere. ..... Tho religious ideas of the Saxons were of the | litanies to the Blessed Virgin and the saints. The English, in 
. oe a : g ; g 

ai ae a nd ey: entisienae ait poy — po ee accordance with their coarser nature, feasted, swilled beer, shouted 

Loe ees . * r ” 

time, and for hundreds of years afterwards, to sell men, women, and rude cong, and endeavoured to make themselves merry.” The 

children of their own flesh and blood as slaves to whomsoerer would combat is related with unfeeling scorn :— 

buy them. Long subsequent to the establishment of Christianity in the | : 

country this disgusting traffic was carried on, notwithstanding the | . Me — a eo wee yong wm 

endeavours of the Church to root it out. Tacitus says, ‘ Tho selling of } el Right noty Fe ior sige aoner om P some le English, 

sane tage tine | cna nati Be whose unwieldly battle-axes were poor weapons in so close a contest. 

Lingard says, ‘The ‘ois onl purchase of slaves probably prevailed Through the very thickest of the strife a little band of Norman a 

during the whole of the Anglo-Saxon period.’ William of Malmesbury — gc a peeingaaten ot pee pee A tea cn anenael 

a aA : : : - : 1 1 : 
States that ‘the Saxon nobility were in the habit of selling their female pierced his Fight eye, still stood benesth it, with a chesen bedy of 





sone ‘ 2 “ ” , t 
ervants to foreigners, and with them their own unborn progeny . English nobles grouped about him. A few flashes of opposing steel, a 
The incursions of the Danes afford the excuse for fresh invectives few rigorous thrusts of French lances, and down went Harold and his 


against the detested Saxons. The Danes, indeed, we are told, /xg/ishmen on the ground, to rise no more.” 
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. . . . . i 
The narrative goes on to relate that ‘‘as their efforts in arms | poor excuses might have been made for an attack so ferocious in 


were attended with little or no success, the English put their | days that have happily passed away, it is not in the time of th 
feeble heads together, and began to plot such another massacre as | Government which has passed the Irish Land Act and the Irish 
they had perpetrated on the Danes some sixty-five years before | Church Act, and which has promised an Irish Education Act that 


| 


+ ++.» One would think the tremendous punishment which | we should have looked for Mr. T. D. Sullivan's Story of England 
had been inflicted on the English people for their former piece of | The course of England, calumniated and insulted, is, however, den. 
work in that line ought to have deterred them from ever again | —to do right and to fear not. Irishmen will at length learn whe 
contemplating a similar atrocity; yet a project according so | are the true friends of Ireland,—the unscrupulous demagogue, or 


| 


thoroughly with the natural bent of the English mind was certain to | the practical statesman. 
suggest itself in such an emergency,” &c., &c. For a few pages = 


after this, it must be admitted that something like sympathy is CURRENT LITERATURE. 
shown for the unfortunate Saxons who groaned under the Norman| Chester As Jt Was. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
yoke. The change is, however, only a change of tactics, in order | and Alfred Rimmer, Esq. (Longman.)—This is a very interesting book, 


to suggest to Irish farmers and schoolboys lessons easily applicable | Which any one who has seen Chester would be glad to possess. The 
to recent events :— drawings are conjectural restorations of the principal buildings of the 
‘Such being the regard had for patriot saints and patriot priests by | ta kp ied whieh has ions mach, though ranger maek bes been loft to 
the invaders, we need hardly say how they dealt with patriot people. | *+ By “conjectural” is not meant anything “imaginary.” Everything 
In their estimate, every Englishman who rose to right his native land | has been “scrupulously based on ascertained facts.” The authors have 
was a rebel, a marauder, a criminal of the vilest kind; he was an enemy | done wisely in selecting no one period for their restorations. Such g 
of social order, an assailant of the rights of property, a revolutionist, an | selection would not indeed have been possible. Every great building 
anarchist; he was called, in fact, by all those evil names which tyrants | may be shown as it was at one time; if more had been attempted, the 
and plunderers are always ready to apply to men who dare offer any | : , , + oe 
resistance to their proceedings. . . . . . Open resistance to | ™ust have beon much of mere guessing. We have views of the walls, 
the tyranny of the Normans was at an end, but desperate men occa- | °f the cathedral in its various aspects, free from the unsightly build- 
sionally lay in wait for them or for their followers in woods or thickets | ings which have here and there been obtruded into the close, of the 
and nooks by the roadside, . .* .. Whereupon a tremendous cry | churches of St. Peter and St. John, of “Stanley House,” a relic of 
went up from the Norman gentlemen. ‘ This was brigandage,’ they anid; | ue time when the great families passed their winter in the count 
‘this was assassination. It was cowardly, it was shocking, it was = - y 
shameful.’ These marauders, they said, were ‘ wickedly armed against capitals. Dr. Howson contributes the letter-press, and part, as we 
a lawful order of society ;’ they were ‘seditious malcontents, robbers, | gather, of the material of the restorations. Mr. Rimmer has executed 
and bandits. Their conduct sprang from their ‘natural villany,’ from | the drawings. The work has been well done between them. 
the ‘love of murder’ which was inherent in their race. Many English- 


men left their country, and were no doubt howled after as ‘ the depart- | PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ing d of ination and murder.’ ‘But let us not be deceived | __ ; 
by those titles odious to the ear,’ writes Thierry in his history; ‘ they eee sy oe ae ee 12mo sesnarencenenasnece p rmry 6 
* * . * . « 4. M.), Li en, ism . a 0. / 
are those which in every country under foreign subjection have been | Aldis (W. S.), Elementary Treatise on Geometrical Optics ...(Deighton & Co.) 3/6 
borne by brave men who, though few in number, take up their abode | Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, Bks 5 & 10, with Trans by Paley (Hall& Son) 4/0 


in mountains and forests, leaving the cities to those who can brook Beale (L. §.), Bioplasm, Introduction to Study of Physiology, !2mo(Churchill) 6/6 
’ | Bedford (E. H.), Intermediate Examination Guide, 8vo ............(Butterworths) 10/6 


” 
slavery. | Beeton's Book of Songs, with Music, Cr 80 ........ssesesseseeseeses (Ward & Lock) 1/6 
s . . Bowman (Hetty), Lily Hope and her Friends, cr 8vo (Johnstone, Hunter,&Co) 3/6 
With another extract, which fully establishes the purpose of the | Bronté (Charlotte), Jane Eyre, illustrated edition, cr 8vo (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 7/6 
writer to convert a quasi-historical narrative into a libel answer- Brows (R, Songs of Early Spring. cr 8v0. mieten sreseenee wee(Ward & Lock) 5/0 
s ° | Bunnétt (F. E.), History of Sculpture, 2 vols imp 8vo . (Smith & Elder) 42/0 
ing the purposes of contemporary polemics, we may conclude :— | Chambers (W.), Ailie Gilroy, a Scottish Story, 12mo. (Chambers) 3/6 
- ¢ | Crompton (Miss), Tale of the Crusades, feap 8vo ........ --(Wells Gardner) 1/0 
“ There were no newspapers in those days to express the sentimen ts Cuyler (T. L.), Heart-culture and Heart Thoughts (Hod Stoughton)—each 1/6 
of the dominant race ; if there had been, it is quite easy to tell in what | Delepierre (O.), Supercheries Littéraires, cr 8V0......... paca seiseeebaniinael (Triibuer) 12/0 


fashion their leading articles would run, what terms of hate and scorn, = wth oP werecinig Ee ee ae a feap 8vo. nates us 
P . ogs,—their Points, 3, Instincts, &C., CF SVO .....0-cecee eoreeeee ean & Son 

gp floods of vile calumny they would pour out upon the native race. | Dothie (W. P.), History of the Prophet Elisha, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 

e can be at no loss to imagine what would be their style and purport | Fanny, the Flower Girl, 18mo; Lizzie Blake, 18M0 .........00-4 (RB. T.S.)—each 1/0 


while we have before us the publications of the English press in later | Flower (J. W.), Reasons for Discontinuing the Athanasian Creed, 8vo (Norgate) 1/0 
years in reference to circumstahces much less alarming, and to people Gaussen (Prof. L.), Story of Daniel, BDUNO .cccccceoceeces (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 5/0 

1 > = eg P Great Events in English History, 12mo... sseeceseeeeee(Marshall & Co.) 1/6 
much less deserving of censure. One organ of Norman opinion, if such | Great Holiday (The), a Tale, feap 8vo (Whittaker) 3/0 
there had been, might have written as follows:—‘It is a conspiracy against | Hardy (Lady), A Woman's Triumph, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8VO0_ .....2++000 (Tinsley) 31/6 
society which now prevails in England. Murder for no ascertainable cause is Hooper (M.), Hand-book for the Breakfast-Table, 12mo ......(Griffith & Farran) 1/0 
the recognised orderof things. Murder, merely because itis murder, is popu- -(Mackenzie) 50/0 
lar. . .. . Murdor washes away all crimes, political and religious. Simply 






































Hozier (Capt. H. M.), The Franco-Prussian War, illus. 2 vols 4to.. 
Hymnary (The), A Book of Chureh Song, with Tunes, 8vo ... 
Johnstone (J. C.), It is Your Life, Preaching for the People, c 
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to shed innocent blood condones all offences against popular feeling, and ig om a ao Doane A ep ee pone Lock) a0 
" aing (F. H.), Whence does the Monarch get his Right to Rule?(Washbourne) 2/ 

England turns out as one man to protect and screen the murderer, | Legend (A) of Jersey, and Miscellaneous Verse, by Quien Sabe ,..... (Bemrose) 1/6 
merely because he is a murderer, from justice.’ By merely substituting | Legrand (M.), The Cambridge Freshman, Cf 800 .....+-ssssscsesseesessnseeee (Tinsley) 2/0 
the word ‘Ireland’ for ‘England’ in the foregoing passage, the reader | Long (J. P.), Popular Guide to Income Tax, House Duty, &c., cr 8yo (E. Wilson) 1/0 
has before him an extract from a truculent and lying article published | Maccoll (D.). Disciple Life, cr Svo_ ....... stusrussvesnssensenecssces (Maclehone) 5/0 
in the Lond Saturday Revi 30th S b "18 39. Followi | Mackenzie (W. B.), Memorials of the Life and Ministry of ...... (Wells Gardner) 6/0 
in the London oaturday feview, th eptember, 802. olowing UP | Macquoid (K. S.), Miriam's Marriage, 3 vols cr 8vo.........(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 31/6 
the parallel, let us say that another Norman ‘ organ’ might have written | Manchester Scientific Reader, 12M0 ........sssesereesereseceeeaesenseesenees (J. Heywood) 1/6 

Mateaux (C. L.), Sunday Chats with Sensible Children, feap 4to......... (Cassell) 5/0 


as follows :—‘ So long as there are Englishmen who murder or attempt 
to murder their masters, so long there will be stout Normans who, by 
fair means or by foul, will carry the day, or send them to work and be 
honest across the ocean. We wish, of course, the animal could be tamed | Otto (Dr. E.), German Reader, 3 parts, 12mo . .(Nutt)—each 
and kept at home, but it is of no use wishing when a whole race has an | Rogers (S.), Poetical Works, feap Svo... 
P 2 ’ ° bettas Rowland-Skemp (T.), The D’Eyncourts i ‘ 
innate taste for conspiracy and slaughter.’ This latter extract, similarly | gaint Cecilia, a Modern Tale from Real Life, 3 vols crown 8vo...... 


altered, becomes a portion of an article published in the Zimes, May | Sanford (J. L.) Estimates of the English Kings, crown 890 .......00+ (Longman) 
10th, 1859.” Shores of Fife, illustrated by Sir N. Paton and others,...(Edmonston & Douglas) 


Moore (George, M.D.), The Training of Young Children, feap 8vo...(Longman) 2/6 
Nimmo’s Royal Illuminated Legends, 2nd series.......... seveeceeeee(Nimmo) 5/0 
Oliphant (Mr;.), At His Gates, 3 vols crown 8vo ...(Tinsley) 31/6 
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i —_ . Symonds (J. A.), Introduction to Study of Dante, crown 8vo ...(Smith & Elder) 
But why, it may be asked, has Irish sedition adopted this new | Tatham (E.), Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems (Wes 

° * 9 ° r ii Three Stories, by Author of Days at Leighscombe, 13mo (Hayes) 
form for its expression? The answer is easy. Mr. T. D. Sulli- | Toa (7), Hand-book of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872 (Edmonston & Co.) 
H H : Hy i | Trading, by Author of House in Town, 12mo......... ngnetnnsupesoronncsansennl (Nisbet) 
van, author of this piece of concentrated malice, is an editor of | Trollope (.), Sleaford & the Wapentakes of Flaxwell and Aswardhum (Kent) 
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the Nation. The strictness of the Irish Press Law has not un- | Tytler (0.0. Fraser), Margaret, 2 vols OUI wisest cccincensgasecvinseanascil (Straban) 
. oN | Ward (J. C.), Elementary Geology, 12mo ... .(Triibner) 
reasonably alarmed even the editors of the Nation, and as con- | Wells {r. ind nn... (Churchill) 2 
FY s 4 H Wesley (John) Works, edited by T. Jackson, vols 1 & 2(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
| y 3 ; 
fiscation might 80 instantaneously follow the treason of a leading | Wightman (Dr.), Life and Times of, by Rev. D. Hogg, ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 


article, it has been resolved to retail the same teaching in another | Williams (H. W.), Exposition of Epistle to the Hebrews (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 
Woodford (J. R.), Ordination Sermons, 1860-1872, 5vo -...( Masters) 


guise. From week to week, accordingly, every number of the | worid of Wit and Humour, royal 8vo (Cassell) 






Nation is accompanied by a further instalment of the Story o/ ———$————— - ———= 








England, and the country is being flooded with incitements to \ ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
$ ; F] H , y i) ing substances which accumulate between the teeth contain animwl and 
disaffection, os mischievous oad they “ grossly false. We have vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
always doubted the efficiency of coercive legislation, and this is | use have no effect upon these. 
a striking lesson in the ease with which it may be evaded. We | Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 61), Royal Dentifrice (1s 61), an@ 
- p | Odontalgique Elixir (5s) (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer> 
regret it, however, a great deal more for the sake of Ireland than | completely destroy and remove these animalculw, and also preserve aud beautify 
for that of England. We have often deplored the tone of too | ‘Be Teeth. 
many English journals towards Ireland and the Irish. English | 
injustice towards Ireland is, however, in a great measure, wad, 
expression of genuine ignorance and the result of gross misrepre- 
sentation. ‘The Irish retort of Mr. T. D. Sullivan is misrepre- LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
sentation palliated by no ignorance, and is of a nature to make AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE 
- English believe that there has been, sasdicoed deans, im te dealings Where they are daily in attendance, and administer the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
with Ireland, no ignorance and no misrepresentation. Whatever in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 
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MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


INTERESTING BIOGRAPHIES. 
Now Reapy. 

P ates of the English Kings—Life of Bishop Patteson— 
Sanford’s  Errontalembert, by Mrs. Oliphant—Recollections of J. R. Planché— 
as Thomas Brassey, by Sir Arthur Helps—Recollections of Society, by Lady 
eeentios Davies—Life of Stephen Langton, by C. E. Maurice—Forster's Life of 
Charles Dickens, Vol. L. Vol. II. nearly ready—Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat—Life of Sir Henry Lawrence—D' Aumale’s Princes of the House of Condé 
—Goethe and Mendelssohn, 1821-31—Hubner's Life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth— 
Michael Faraday, by Dr. J. H. Gladstone—Early Life of Sir W. H. Maule—Lifo of 
the Rev. Alexander R. C. Dallas—Life and Adventures of Count Beugnot—Life and 
Times of Margaret of Anjou—The Last Days of Pere Gratry—Dixon's Life of 
William Penn, new edition—Life of Archbishop Parker, by Dean Hook—History 
of the Royal Institution, by Dr. Bence Jones—Experiences of a Diplomatist, by 
rd—Life of Dr. John Duncan—Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson 





Pent Journals of the Ear! of Elgin—Christie's Life of First Earl of Shaftes- 
bu Freeman's Life of William the Conqueror—Rush's Residence at the Court of 


ey on—Henrl Perreyve, by A. Gratry—Cowtan’s Memories of the British 
Museum, and every other recent Biography of more than average interest. 
PREPARING FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 
A History of Holland House, by the Princess Marie de Liechtenstein—Memoirs 
of Sir John Burgoyne—Old Court Life in France, by Mrs. Elliot—Memoirs of Mrs. 
Boothby—Personal Monographs, by Lord Houghton—Life of Mrs. Elizabeth 


ee of Angelique Arnauld—Memoirs of Sir James Y. Simpson— 
Remains of Memoir of H. T. Buckle—Memoirs of Baron Stockmar—Memoir of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne—Life of the Princess Leonora Christina—Life and Times of 
Daniel O'Connell—Morley's Life of Rousseau—Musical Biographies, by Thomas 
Damant Eaton; and every other important Biography announced for publication. 
AREVISED CATALOGUE of the Principal WORKS in History, BloGRAPHY, TRAVEL, 
and ADVENTURE, and the Higher Class of Fiction added to the Library during the 
past three years is now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES for OCTOBER. 
New Editions, now ready, postage free on application. 


All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Six Months Hence " and “ Behind the Veil.” 


EX P I A T E Dz. 


3 vols. 

Notices OF Previovs Works.—(S. M. H.)—Ties—“A really fine study of 
character; human nature, not novel-aature.”"—SprecraToR—* The book is one to be 
devoured.”—OBSERVER—* We unhesitatingly own both its cleverness and its 
power."—BRITISH QUARTERLY—“ Gives promise of another powerful writer of 
fiction." —(B. the V. —SATURDAY REviEw—*“A great deal of merit."—Specrator. 
—“No falling-off, and promise of greater elasticity.".—BritisH QUARTERLY— 
“Love-making almost perfect."—VANITY FAtr—“ Extremely well written and 
interesting.”—STANDARD—“ Decided insight into the world of men and women."— 
GuarpiAN—“ Another story of undoubted power.” 

Salisbury: BROWN and CO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF OHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EC. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 





orders over 20s. Per ream 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove ose ooo ove eco ow. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ove one ooo ove we 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove ove = 


Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ose ose coe cee 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... se vee nee ewe wee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove ove ove eee ove ove ooo ove +. 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling a plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The Vellum Wove Ciub-House” Note ... ssw ave one <Stve quires for 2,6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the pric es charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘* CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRZTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Dong GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, 1s. 


aoe oe 





Ten to Six. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITL DRAKE, F.R.S., &., 


entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 


Syria, Illustrations, [uscriptions, the Hamad Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a serics of 
elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites visited 
and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made 
there by them.”—Athenwum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 
F. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 
8vo. (Ready this day. 

““We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating a? 

There are few men who have amused and delighted the public so long as he has 

done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so dis- 

tinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and humour with 
refinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment."—Athenwum. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF 


CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. (Just Ready. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 


the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune. By 
WILLIAM WOODALL. In 1 vol. [Just ready. 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dye 


Fenton, Author of “ Sorties from Gib.” With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
8vo, price 78 6d. [Now Ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year 1651. By Wittta 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of “ Rookwood,” “The Tower of London,” &c. 





With Illustrations. 1n 3 vols. [in a few days. 
At HIS GATES. By Mrs. Ourenant, Author of 
“ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &. (Yow Ready. 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. By Lady Harpy. 3 vols. 


(Now ready. 
The PACE THAT KILLS. A New Novel. In 
3 vols. 


(Now Ready. 
The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” “The 
Seaboard Parish,” &c. Ia 3 vols. (Now ready. 


A WAITING RACE. By Epmunp Yares, Author of 


“ Broken to Harness,” “ Black Sheep,” &c. In 3 vols. (Now ready. 


VALENTIN: aStoryofSedan. By Hevry Krvestey, 


Author of * Ravenshoe,” * Geoffry Hamlyn,” &, In 2 vols, (Now ready. 
ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. By 

Author of “ Blanche Seymour,” &c. In 3 vols. (Yow ready. 
DOWER and CURSE. By Joun Lane Forp, Author 

of “Charles Stennie,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMes HAMLEY TREGENNA. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


The SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By Atice Cuartorre 


SAMPSON. 3 vols. [Now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





NEW WORK by Dr. GEORGE MOORE. 
Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
rMHE TRAINING of YOUNG CHILDREN on CHRISTIAN 
and NATURAL PRINCIPLES. Addressed to Intelligent Mothers, By 
GxorGe Moors, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8v0, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage 4d. 
CENTURY of ANECDOTE. From 1760 to 1860. Com- 
bining Court and Fashionable, Political Life, Clerical Life, Law and 
Lawyers, Eccentric Persons, Players and Painters, &., with Frontispiece., Com- 
piled and Edited by Joun Timss. 
FrReperick WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








\ ODERN GERMAN ARCHITECTURE. — See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d) for Doors, Bow-window, 
and other details, from Boeddeken Manor-house—Papers on Shadow—Pollution of 
Rivers—Progress in the ‘72 Exhibition—Concrete Building—London Social Govern- 
ment, &¢.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





YOUNG MARRIED CLERGYMAN, M.A., Oxon., 
prepares TWO PUPILS for the Universities, Public Schools, &c, and has 
now a vacancy for One. Address “ M. A.,” South Moreton Rectory, Wallingford. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 
a TION on Thursday, December 19th, for Two Classical and One Mathematical 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80, for one or for two years. Also for a Military Class 
or other Exhibition, value £30. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER. 











THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage 4d. 
TH LIFE of WILLIAM HUTTON, of Birmingham, and 
the History of the Hutton Family. Compiled and Edited by LLEWELLYN 
JeEwITr. 
With Original Steel Portrait. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





THE CHANDOS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In crown 8yo, price 7s, cloth gilt, postage 8d. 
"TNHE ROMANCE of LONDON. A Collection of Stran 
Stories, Scenes, Adventures, and Vicissitudes associated with London. 
JOHN Tims, 2 vols., with Frontispieces. 





FrepericKk WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 








TODDY — The LORNE 


HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.c. 





1.16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


C O M F O R T F O R I N V A L I D S.—J. ALDERMAN, } PROSPEC1 USES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





Gnenetescenemeieeee 


CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. pyoEser 
APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. | 


(October 1, 16t2, 





*; ~~ ie 

QOD CABINET FURNITURE 
In order to FURNISH HOUSES com let 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has in addition to his ots 











The Governors will appoint a new Head Master next | Stock 
December. wits : CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL . BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
The Head Master must be a graduate of some Uni- | FAMILY, WASHSTANDS .....000 wide 3ft. 3ft.6in. py 
versity within the British Empire. He is not required | 35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Good Maple or Oak . 15s 6d 203 6d 24g 
, ’ Best Polished Pine, 288 6d oa 


to be in Holy Orders. | i : a . 10F aes . . oe 323 
The ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven | EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. Mahogany, Circular Marble Od 363 0a 
















‘has been recently constituted by the Endowed Schools | a ii COPE. .covcrveccccccccecesscocceces 268 0d 353 
Commissioners. The School is favourably situated in | FINE BENGAL MATTING, an saeen WIDE. Best do., Square Marble- “ - 
an agricultural district on the main line of the Midland Rooms Covered in One Piece. REET, 63s 0d 703 0d 875 6a 
Railway, and in direct communication with the most DRAWERS Bit. 3ft. Gin. 
a gta eens towns in Lancashire and USE ONLY THE Good Maple or Oak , 283 0d 378 Od Py 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The gross income of Best Polished Pine 578 Od 728 6d 9; 
the School from End t ts to about £650 : 73 se oy qe Od 
. _ ool from Endowment amounts to about £65 G L E N F I E i, D Best Mahogany on _ om 6d 95s 0d 1308 0g 
" aie DRESSING-TABLES. w Sft. 3ft. Gi 

he prescribed course of instruction, which is adapted | STARCH Ged Maule or Ook 170 0a 9 mn. 4ft, 

ov boys the bulk of whom will not proceed to the ° Best Polished aie 258 éd ae oa = “ 
fes, wi : nares se a iit en ee TE 8 5 serncantindysa terete 258 
literary character: Precommnantly of @ scientific and | ‘T7~ QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. | Best Mahogany Drawers... 458 0d 475 64 555 04 
——e to be addressed, not later than the 20th | ———— i So 0 Aden with 
ovember next, to the Clerk to the Governors, from SP ANISH FLY is the acting ingredient ers, 5 
Jew S: , icu- | . — ag 4. : Hanging Space...... 4ft. 4ft. 

whom a copy of the New Scheme and further particu in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which Good Maple or Oak tone 6a gt ia ea 


lars can be obtained. 3s 6d, 





. . speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 
Solicitor, Ski a Benge ae caalaiidl sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
+ SEIPCOR, V6 adit b Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


| 
Skipton, October, 1872. | 
AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
| 
| 
| 


Best Polished Pine 1758 6d 190s Od 3 
Best Mahogany epeeaninaren 230s Od 2558 0d = 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in Proportion, 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 








RIVATE INQUIRIES and) i | Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 














ARRANGEMENTS, at Home and Abroad, in all 7 : tant - , ; I 
Confidential Cases, whether Business or otherwise. aan — Sy gory ed DALE ...esersersersereereeeenees 73 61 358 0d 499 08 
Missing friends traced. Twenty years’ legal experi- | Had cf all Chemista. ideas ieaiiee iis Mahogany Couches ...... 1058 Od 1703 Od 210s Og 
ence. References to the most eminent legal firms. A | 7" we “See ae ae 
large staff of educated and highly trained men always 7 245 io eC ction, size 7 
ready for duty. Personal services of the partners in | 1 REY HAIR, RO 48 . High ee B ft. DY 4 ft. rsereseseees 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0g 
cases of importance, and their direct supervision in all | Lo~don.—ALEX. ROSS'S H: fo Deb onuat | Mahogany Sideboards } 4ft.Gin.  5ft. 6 ft. 
cases.—_ARTHUR ©. MONTAGU and CO., Legal and | ® perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, : £3 10s £9 03 £11 Og 
Confidential Agents, County Chambers, 14 Cornhill | #84 perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by With plate-glass backs £9 103 £13 16s £23 Og 
(late Burchell and Co., Gresham House). post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. Easy Chairs, stuffed 

aces str =a horsehair,.......csccccees - 37s 6d 503 65s to 180s 





—_—" CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE (4LA88 OF ALL KINDS. 


OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 


Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 


Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 


that sustains life. 


suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


OTHING 





tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
inent Chemists, ded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


H, JONES, the Practical Working 
e Dentist, certified by Diploma Doctor of Dental 
Surgery, operates with Nitrous Oxide, and emphatically 
guarantees perfect freedom from pain in the extraction 
of Teeth or Stumps; this need not be done unless 
desired, as by his painless and self-adhesive system of 
fixing Artificial Teeth extraction is obviated. G. H. J., 
being the actual maker, supplies the very best descrip- 
tion of teeth at prices generally paid for the most 
inferior. Sets from One to Ten (iuineas. Free Con- 
sultation Daily at 57 Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury. 
N.B.—In the press, * Dentistry ; its Use and Abuse.” 
By G. H. Jones. 


NOUT aud RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that c 


sale- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 














They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 


AIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE 


contrivance which, applied to the nose for an 





shaped to perfection. 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent cat riage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. 
two stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the most reliable remedies for the 
blotches, pimples, boils, and carbuncles which, often 
appearing at the change of season, are ever annoying, 
sometimes dangerous, and always disfiguring. The 
subtle permeating powers of this Ointment, by repress- 
ing both inflammation and irritation, reduce the skin 
to its natural temperature and colour, whilst radically 
expelling the cause of the blemishes from the system. 
The Pills assist the cooliag and purifying influence of 
the unguent, by expelling all that is gross from the 
bowels and by thoroughly rectifying digestion. Under 








compelled to dislodge both irregularities and impuri- 
ties, whereby the skin becomes soft and silky, the 
spirits gay, and the health robust. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided. a 
| soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
| PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
| post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Mxaufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Siagle Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

| FALASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
| By &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
| WEAKNESS and SWELLING of 
| SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
| ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
| JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 




















MACHIN E.—This is a 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
Any one can use them, and 


Pamphlet sent for 





| 


Q 


the LEGS, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


| 


this treatment every orgau throughout the body is | 


| 


| 


| 


\ ILLIAM Ss. BURTON 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue. 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his anri. 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 29 
large Show Rooms, postage free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place: 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver. 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a smal! fixed rate, 


REECH-LOADERS. 
SECOND-HAND, 
B® EECH-LOADERS 


REECH-LOADERS 
BOUGHT for CASH. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST, 3 STAMPS. 
4 WHISTLER, 11 STRAND, 
. LONDON. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
_ AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
| petanetd AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK 


pitas AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
RYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATUHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS. 


) tea AND MAY’S 








FROM £10 10s, 





PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
ne AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER, 
For use wherever a match is frequeutly required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


UININE WIN E— 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful contains sutficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 


‘LEAR COMPLEXIONS,| “= | oa, ae WATERS QUININE WINE, | un 
“DONTE . Tom | zATIC or 3 0 lancery proceedings, 
for all who use the UNITED SERVICE MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S since elicited the fact that . least ove unprincipled 


SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
Trance. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 





[*£Fonws FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- | 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best | 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- | 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild | 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





- you wish to be well, and keep well, 
take BRAGG'’S Pure CHARCOAL BISCUITS.— | 


Soid in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s,and 8s each, by all Chemists and 
by the Manufacturer, J. L. BRAGG, 14 Wigmore 
Street, London, W. | 


others. 


WORLD'S 
i} AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 


youthful colour and beauty, 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Bair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 


BALDNESS prevenied. 


IT removes all daniriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
D*: PARIS’s NERVOUS RESTOR- 

ATIVE, containing Lron, Quinine, and other 
invaluable tonics, will be found a sate, convenient, and 
agreeable remedy in all cases of debility, nervousness, 


| depression of spirits, palpitation of the heart, trem- 


ig health and strength 





ling of the limbs, &c., restor 


will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | 


| cester House, 


imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 

of his Wine. 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 

34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 


Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


| 4s and 8s 


| sons travelling. 


in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 4s Gd, 15s. and 43s, | . - : 
post free 4s Sd, 15s 4d, and 34s 9d, by Mr. Cleaver, 63 | A. and M. ZIMMERMAN 


Uxford Street; and Maun, 39 Cornhill), London. 


B' )UDAULI’S PEPSINE POWDER 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of oue 
ounce). Prize of the French Lustitute, 1856. Sole 
Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and 
supplied to the principal hospitals of Paris siace 1854. 





BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY) 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT’'S PEPSINE (LOZENGES, 4s. 
A very convenient form for per- (PILLS, 4s. 
HOTTOl-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
N, 7 Fen Court, |.ondon, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 





wow ow Bw | 
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“WHE NEWPORT (OREGON) COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ENCE SHARES OF £10 
ISSUE OF 16,000 PREFERED 


Bearing Interest at Ten per Cent. per Annum. 


Redeemable in Twenty Years by Annual Drawings at 
_ £12 10s. | 


ital of the Company will consist of 16,000 
The Copco Shares of £10 each, and 16,000 Ordinary 
Shares of like a. ont 

erence Shares (which alone are now offerec 

gr eenecrigtion) will entitle the Holder to Ten per 
cont. Interest as a First Charge upon the Income of 
the Company. These Shares will be redeemable in 
Twenty Years by Annual Drawings, at £12 10s per 


The Preference Shares will also entitle the Holders 
to a Bonus of One Ordinary Share, Fully Paid-up, for 
every Four Preference Shares subscribed for, which | 
Share will be assigned to the Preference 
Shareholders by the Vendors. | 

Interest on the Preference Shares will accrue from 
the date of completion of the Purchase. 

The Annual Drawings will commence July 1st, 1874. | 

Ten Shillings Deposit per Share Payable on Applica- 
tion, £4 10s on the verification of the Vendor's state- 
ments, £3 Two Months thereafter, and the remaining 
£2 per Share in another T'wo Months. 








DIRECTORS. } 
The Right Hon. Thomas Emerson Headlam, M.P., | 
Chairman. 
Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.1. 
William Bean, Esq., Portland Collieries and Butterley 
Iron Works. 
Lord Richard Howe Browne. 
Donald Davidson, Esq. (D. Davidson and Co., San 


Francisco.) 
BANKERS, 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, & Co., 
54 Lombard Street, E.C. 
BROKER. 
Henry Strachan, Esq., 33 Throgmorton Street, E.c, 
SOLICITORS. 


Messrs. Abbott, Jenkins, and Abbott, 8 New Inn, 


Strand, W.C. 
AUDITORS. 


h 


Thousand shares as bonus to the Subscribers to the 
Preference Shares, in the proportion of one Ordinary 
to every four Preference Shares subscribed for; 
£60,000 in cash will remain for the general purposes 
of the Company. 

In cases where no allotment is made the deposits 
will be returned in full. 

A contract has been entered into, embodying the 
above terms of purchase between Roswell Sabine Rip- 


| ley on the part of the present owners of the property, 


and the Newport (Oregon) Coal Company, Limited. 
This Contract and the Articles of Association may be 
inspected at the Offices of the Company, and of Messrs. 
Abbott Jenkins and Abbott, Solicitors, 8 New Inn, 
Strand, W.C. 

Prospectuses with forms of application can be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Company, 2 Austin Friars, 
EC.; of the Broker; of the Solicitors ; and the Bankers. 


THE NEWPORT (OREGON) COAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Form OF APPLICATION FOR 10 PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
SHARES. 
(This Form must be delivered Entire to the Bankers of 
the Company.) 
Deposit 10s per Share upon Application. 
(To the Directors of The Newport (Oregon) Coal 
Company, Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid £ to your Bankers 
(being a Deposit of 10s per Share), request you will 
allot to Shares in The Newport (Oregon) Coal 
Company, Limited, or any less number, and hereby 
agree to accept such Shares, subject to the terms of 
your Prospectus and the Regulations of the Company, 
contained in the Memorandum and Articles of Asso 
ciation, and authorise you to place name on the 
Register of Shareholders for the Shares so allotted. 
Name in Full ...........e.s0+0¢ 
Profession or Description 
Residence in Full 
Signature 
Date 
DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 

















Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.,16 Tok 
Yard, E.C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
Francis W. Sheilds, Esq., M.1.C.E., 3 Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 
SECRETARY.—F. B. Behr, Esq. 
TEMPORARY OFFICES :—2 Austia Friars, E.C. 


This Company has been formed for purchasing an 
extensive and valuable coal property at Coos Bay, on 
the Pacific Coast of the United States, within two days 
steaming of San Francisco, which has been already 
worked for sixteen years, and of which the coal is well 
known in the market of that city, and for enlarging 
the business by the addition of Steam Colliers. 

The Proprietors, being aware of the great value of 
their property, have developed it to the full extent of 
their means, and having succeeded in getting it into its 
present forward and advantageous condition, now offer 
it for Sale. 

The vendors guarantee the truth of the following 
statements, and have placed a sufficient sum at the dis- 
posal of the Directors to pay the expense of a proper 
verification thereof by two competent persons, one a 
preference shareholder, and the other an expert. 


STATEMENTS OF THE VENDORS. 

1, The title is indefeasible, being United States 
Patent ; 

2. The property is freehold, is subject to no royalty, 
and consists of 1,440 acres of land, or there- 
abouts ; 

3, The seams of coal underlie about 1.000 acres of the 
above, and the outcrop and workings indicate 
the presence of about 6,000,000 of tons upon the 
property ; 

f The two main seams average together fully 5 feet 
in thickness ; 

5. The Coal is of good quality. is well known in San 
Francisco, where it sells readily at from $9 to 
$12 per ton; 

6 The existing plant on the property, con<isting of 
tramways, wharves, shipping appliances, houses, 
offices, storehouses, live stock, &c., &c., is | 
sufficient for an output of 80,000 tons per annum. | 

7. The property comprises good farming lands and 
gardens, and has an abundance of valuable | 
timber for all purposes required in the business. | 

8. The Coal is at present placed on board ship at a 
Cost of $1.25 per ton; as no operation of pumping 
or hoisting is required, the coal being ron 
straight out of the mine and tipped on board ship; 

9. By the purchase of steam colliers of proper capacity 
the Coal can be Jaid down at San Francisco at a 
cost of $3.50 per ton, affording a minimum profit, 
at the Jowest rates ruling in that market for this 

_ Coal, of over $5, or £1 per ton: 

10. Contracts cin be made in advance, if desired, with 
Tesponsible parties for the delivery of a portion 
of the output from this property at a price that 
will yield not less than £50,000 @ year net profit. 

This will amply provide for the Dividends and Re- 

demption Fund for the Preference Shares, and leave 

& large amount available for reserve and dividends on 

the ordivary Stock of the Company. 

on ontract for purchase is subject to the above 

oun ents proving substantially correct, and if they 

tod —_ Feritied, it will be at the option of the Company 
© decline the purchase, and in that case the Share- 
holders Will receive back their deposit in full. 
jemncal Meeting of Preference Shareholders will 
= — 4s sovn after the allotment as possible to elect 

— ntative for the investigation; and such Sub- 

mc —_ are willing to undertake the journey are 

4 1 Sted to send in their names, on or before that 

4Y, to the Directors, in order that they may be sub- | 

— to the meeting. 

ne property has been reported upon by various 
Engineers of high standing, inciuding the United | 
sen a MmMissioners, and their reports, with maps, 
P Th , &c., can be seen at the Offices of the Company. — | 
an” price to be paid for the property is £100,000 in 
Shay and Sixteen Thousand fully paid up Ordiuary 

ares, of which latter the vendors will assigu Four 








DHE 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected ; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
: and GLOBE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
GROWTH IN PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 
Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,205 17 ..cccocce ° 
22,279 10 






360,130 11 
818,055 19 ......006 
1,181,594 7 ..c.cccce 
PROVISION FOR LIABILITIES. 
Life Department 
Reserve. 
£2,410,903 3. 


General Reserve. 
. L £545,128 14. 
Miche)mas Fire Renewals now due. 
Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 
Anonuitles on liberal terms. 
Full Prospectus on application at any office or 
Agency of the Company. 
London Offices: 1 Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 
Liverpool: 1 Dale Street. 


D EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Capital Paid up. 
£391,752. 








An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, Ong out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant ZACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local nts, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

4 TURE, Treated Historically and Critically ; 
Composition, Reading, &.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY 
has some time disengaged this term for Classes in 
Sees and Private Pupils.—143 King Henry's Road, 


NN. 





deliver a Discourse on Sunday Morning, the 
13th inst., at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. Subject: 
“Materialism.” Service at 11.15. 
[ EA and PERKINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSAIRE.”) 

Pr d by 0 i s “The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestiva. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERKINS SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and lubes. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 


N R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 








sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, | 


HIGH PRICE of MEAT.— 
using LELBIG 


Great economy effected by 
Read carefully 


CUMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAL. 
the printed iustractions. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’'s, 
the inventor's, siguature. Beware of all imitauun 
extracts. 


DIVIDENDS, 
10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The OCTOBER Number ready (12 pages), post free, 
0 ins Safe Inv s in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colo 
Stocks, &c., also Market Prices, Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


IMPORTANT to INVESTORS. 


rMue LONDON INVESTMENT 
CIRCULAR for OCTOBER, now ready (post 
free), containing a carefully-selected list of Securities 
for investment, paying 5 to 20 per cent. Messrs, 
JONES and TALLENTIRE, British and Foreiga Stock 
— Share Dealers, 20 Change Alley, Corahill, Londoa, 
Cc. 





Bankers: London and County Bank. 
NVESTORS in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BONDS, Railways, Bank Shares 
Mines, should consult 
THE “INVESTMENT REVIEW,” 
Independent, Fearless, and Exhaustive. 

By JOHN R. PIKE, STOCK AND SHARE DEALER, 
Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 
Post free Threepence. 

‘TO INVESTORS. _ 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 

AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &:., with an 
enumeration of Safe [Investments paying from LO to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Thread- 
needle Street, London, E.C. 

OVERNMENT SOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Capital—ONe MILLION. 
In 50,000 fully paid-up Shares of £20 each. 

CAPITAL and Deposits invested in Government 
Securities only. 

Deposits received and interest allowed at 5 per cent. 
per annum, for terms of one year and upwards, and 
the current Bank rate for six months, One month's 
notice of withdrawal. 

ADVANCES made on Government Securities. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 

Applications for the remaining Shares will still be 
received. 

TOCKS and SHARES, including 

Mining, BOUGHT and SOLD for cash or account 

at the closest market prices, and advances made 
thereon or exchanges effected. 

E. CAVENDISH TAHOURDIN, 13 Cornhill, E.0. 


ISHER’'S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau any 
Dressing-Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING -CASES, &c., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 
free. 














FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 
mS AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mollow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aud more whole- 
some than the finest Uuguac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” 

on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


l UNVILLE and CU., Belfast, are the 





largest holders of Whisky iu the world. Their 





Old Lrish Whisky is by the —_ 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Suppl to 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVLLLE and OO, 
Royal irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
YAU DE VIE.—TLhis pure Pale Brandy, 
18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 
aud very superior to the recent importations of Oog- 
nac, 338 per dozen. —HENKY BRELTL and VO., Old 
Furnival's Distiliery, Holbora Bars, Established 1829. 


7 LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aud SUN, sole proprietors of tue celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Coudi- 
ments sv long and favourably distiuguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up ana labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Purtumau Square), aud 18 
Trinity Street, London, 5.E. 
| ARVEY'’S SAUCE,.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this cvievrated S.uce are par- 


ticularly reqaested to observe that eaca Bottle, pre- 
| pared by KE. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 





| used so many years, signed, “Zfizaveth Lurenby, 
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NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Ready this day. 


ST. CECILIA. 


A MODERN TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


3 vols. 





[10¢h October. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, & SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. KaTiestage of that Country. By M. 





Recently published, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


THEOLOGY FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARK EVANS. 


“Is it possible to write theology for children? No | very lively, practical, and attractive way. It is a book 
one will doubt it who will read the pretty little book | far above the common run of religious books for chil- 
under this title by Mr. Mark Evans. While he dis- | dren, and written by a cultivated man who knows dis- 
claims dogmatic formule, and is needlessly severe | tinctly what he means, and knows also how to say it 
upon creeds which certainly have their use even for | plainly.”"—Guardian. 

children, he contrives to press their essence home in a 


London: H. SOTHERAN, J. BAER and CO., 136 Strand, and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 





IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


NATALINE PEBBLES. 


MOUNTED ON THE NEW ALLOY WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE MEDAL AWARD. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of a brilliant Pebble of high polish, called *‘ NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIOHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an 


inconvenience, but an ornament. 
So_e MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(153 and 153A CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS 463 FLEET STREET. 


Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs, L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
(CoPy.) 
Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses and those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles by those affected with 
impaired sight will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


82 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTABLISHED 1792.] 


BURN THE STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 
SIX, EIGHT, AND TEN HOURS. 


FOR SAFETY, ECONOMY, AND REGULARITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WM. YOUNGER AND OC O.’5 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 
Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks, as other Brands are frequently substituted 
Breweries: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON StorgS: BELVEDERE ROAD, S8.E. 














ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s _., ow Wok ty De BEALS, FES. 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. I ISEASE-GERMS: and on the Treat- 


PaTron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. ment of the Feverish State. 28 Plates, 12s 6d. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. L Supposed Nature. IL. Real Nature. ITI. Destruction. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and J.and A. CHURCHILL. 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2. with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 





ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

4 TION, London.—A Course of Thirty Lectures 
on the STUDY of ENGLISH will be given to Ladies 
ctus on application. by Professor H. Moruey at University College on 
Mondays at 6 p.m., beginning on October 14. The 


ee eee, Reenetary ont Liteasten. course of Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Practical 
y . Pala tl nial Chemistry, Physiology, Psychology, Architecture, Eng- 
WO COURSES of LECTURES _0D | lish, French, Italian, and German Languages, and 
GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY will be given | Literatures and Constitutional History will begin on 
at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Professor | and after Monday, October 21. 





oan puny Christianity.”"—Ruskrn. 
e insane delusion that we are a Christi 
—Piccadilly. ae wie 


“ 
THIS CHRISTIAN LAND.” 
A SATIRE AND SOMETHING MORE. 
Sixpence. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL. 

—— Sie Opes. 

NEW WORK by Sir M. DIGBY WYATT 
aa re in my 4to, with One Hundred ’ ro. 
ductions of the Author's Sketche: af 

Guineas and a half. * Price ‘Two 

N ARCHITECT'S NOTE-BOOK in 
SPAIN, principally illustrating the Domestie 
ti DigBy Wyarr 
M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Cambridge, &c. Confaining a Series of 100 admi y of 
Sketches, made in Spain in 1869, from Subj 
novel in character as they are important for the 
History of Architecture, in that country. Reproduced 
in absolute and permanent fac-simile. Each Sketch ig 
accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir pD bi 
explains the salient points of interest which he a 
served in the subjects selected for illustration, 

Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Autotype Fine Art Compan 
(Limited), 36 Rathbone Place, London, W. y 
i cn mat neenenrerestteniintei call 

Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s 6d; paper boards, 1s, 
HE ROMANCE of PEASANT LIFE 
in the WEST of ENGLAND. By Franog 
GEORGE HEATH. 

“For the practical working of our present agricul- 
tural system—or no-system—this interesting little work 
may be profitably consulted by statesmen and philan- 
thropists.”"—TZhe Booksellor. 

London: CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth, price 12s 64, 
HE TINEINAof NORTH AMERICA, 
(By the late) Dr. BRACKENRIDGE CLEMENS. (Being 
a Collected Edition of bis Writings on that Group of 
Insects.) With Notes by the Editor, H. T. Stainton, 
F.R.S., See.L.S. 
London: JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, 8vo, 1s. 

A LAYMAN'S REASONS | for 
Zz DISCONTINUING the USE of the ATHAN- 
ASIAN CREED. A Letter to the Dean of Norwich, in 
answer to his Pamphlet. By J. W. FLowar, Esq. 
WILLIAMS and NorGatTs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinbargh. 


TINUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
266. will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 16ru, 








CONTENTS. 

1. Tne DUKS OF WELLINGTON AS A CABINET 

MINISTER. 
2. COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL'S. 
3. BARON STOCKMAR. 
. CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOGs. 
. VELASQUEZ. 
. A Frenca DIPLOMATIST IN ITALY. 
. EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
8. POSITION OF PARTIES. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TNE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCLXXVIIL., OCTOBER, will be published on 
THURSDAY NEXT. 
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CONTENTS. 
COREA. 
NeW SHAKSPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
MEMORIALS OF BARON STOCKMAR, 
TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
Tue Fir ISLANDS. 
HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE, 
THE PROGKESS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 
THe Past AND FUTURE OF NAVAL TACTICS. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
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On Saturday, October 19, will be published. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series, 
No. XXXVIIL, price 6s. 
CONTENTS, 
. THe PrresTHoop IN [RISH ELECTIONS. 
THE MIDDLE AGES: THETR POSITION IN CHURCH 
History. 
CATHOLICITY IN GERMANY. 
. Mk. AUBREY DE VER&’'s LEGENDS OF S. PATRICK. 
A Worp ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 
Tuk NOVELS OF MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
. LORD ARUNDELL ON TRADITION. 
. M. Rio's MEMOIRS OF CHRISTIAN ART. 
9. THE PRESENT ANGLICAN POSITION. 
10. NOTICES OF Books. 
London: Burns, OATES, & Co., 17 Portman Street, W 
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Price 2s 6d. 





TENNANT, to which the Public are admitted on seieetiiiaiaias 0 
aying the College Fees. One Course is given on yy a4 rs me ~f the 7 Coenen, J.B 
ednesday and Friday Mornings, from 9 to 10 o'clock, | ~ nS, Beq, 37 Oxtord Gqasre, Hyde Park, Ww. 
commencing Wednesday, October 9th, and terminating 
at Easter, 1873, The other Course is given on Thursday rT J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to | 
Evenings, from 8 to 9, commencing October 10th. e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive | of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. The 
Collection of Specimens. earlier show of Fashions for the approaching Winter 
Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is | can now be seen, in London, at 114, 116, 118, 
given by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., at his residence, | 120 Regent Street, W., and 22 Cornhill, E.C.; also at | 











149 Strand, W.C. | his other Establishments: in Manchester, 10 Mosley 





ppt tens RESIDENCE, with all the 
advantages of English Home comforts and 
proximity to relatives and friends, at Smedley’s Insti- 
tution, Matlock Bank, near Matlock Bridge Station, 
Derbyshire, with or without the peculiar Mild Hydro- 
thic treatment, conducted by W Hunter, 
.D.C.M., Glas. - The extensive saloons, lofty and well 
ventilated bed-rooms, all kept a summer temperature | 
night and day, without draughts. Charges moderate. 





| the long Travelling Overcoat. 





| Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; and Birmingham, 


39 New Street. 


os NOTICE.—A New Over- 
— 


coat of an entirely original design, and 
self-contracting belt (registered August 31, 1872, 
6 & 7 Vic., ¢. 65), has just been introduced, and can 
only be had at the above addresses. It is named 
for distinction, the “ Dreadnought,” for Sea or Land, 
combining the advantages of the Inverness Cape with | 






sie THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No, XXXIX., OCTOBER, 1872, 


| 1, HERDER AS A THEOLOGIAN. IL By Frederic Smith. 


2. Memorr OF JOSHUA PARRY, By W. J. Lamport. 
3. New ENGLISH Lives OF Jesvs. By John Wright, 
B.A. 


4. THE LEGISLATION OF THE PENTATEUCH. By Russell 
Martineau, M.A. 

5. THE BAMPTON LECTURE ON DissENT. By Charles 
Beard, B.A. 

6. Tue LIFE AFTER DEATH. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

7. THE SYNOD OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH- 
By Etienne Coquerel, Pasteur. 

8. EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By C. B, Upton, B.A. 
B.Se. 

9. Notices OF Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and NorGaTe, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 


| South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


ES OF SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN 
TNO TE GEOLOGICAL CLASS, 


LEGE OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE, NEW- 
pe ETYNE, UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., 
t-Books on Geology and Physical Geo- 
oa Carheny foe General Readers,” Yooper 
‘sical Terms,” “ Past and Present Life of the 
of Geologics Globe,” &c. 


Wu11aM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
———a——————————————_ ee 


This day is published. 
SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY AND WORD-BOOK. 
ing the advantages of an ordinary School 
Onionry and Etymological Spelling-Book. 
By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 220, price 2s. 
Wuitam BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of 
General Reference. Pp. 754, price 7s 6d. 





This day is published. 


THE LIFE and LABOURS OF THE 
APOSTLE PAUL. 
4 CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE FOR SCHOOL AND BIBLE 
CLASSES. 
By CHARLES MICHIE, M.A., 


Author of an “ Outline of the Geography of Palestine.” 
Price 1s, with a Map. 
Wi1amM BLAcKWoOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


EXAMINATIONS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Being a Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the 
Author's Introductory and Advanced Text-Books and 
the Student's Manual of Zoology. 
By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
MD., D.Sc.. M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of 
Natural History and Botany, Uuiversity College, 
Toronto. 
Wu BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Who have lately published, by the same Author, 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the USE of 
STUDENTS. Pp. 673. 12s 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the USE of 
SCHOOLS. Pp. 340. 6s. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY. Pp. 127. 3s 6d. 


Next week will be published. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN FOR THE WELLING- 
TON PRIZE. 





SELECTED FOR PUBLICATION, BY HIS GRACE'S 
DESIRE, FROM THOSE SPECIALLY MENTIONED 
BY THE ARBITER. 


LIST OF AUTHORS. 
L By Lieutenant J. T. HILDYARD, 7ist Highland 
Light Infantry. 
Il. By Lieutenant STANIER WALLER+¢Royal Engi- 
neers. 
III. By Captain J. C. RUSSELL, 10th Royal Hussars. 
IV. By Colonel Sir GARNET J. WOLSELEY, C.B,, 


K.C.M.G. 

V. By General J. R. CRAUFURD. 

VI. By Lieutenant OC. COOPER KING, Royal Marine 
Artillery. 

Wru1aM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols. 


Amy Stennett. 3 vols. 


“A novel by a new hand of more than average 
merit...... On the whole, ‘Amy Stennett’ is one of the 
most encouraging novels that we have come across for 
& long time.” —Athenwum. 


The Woman with a Secret. By 

ALIce Kine, Author of “Queen of Herself,” &. 

“ An interesting and readable novel. Miss King has 

the art of seizing the telling points of a story, and is 
skilful in portraying character.”"—£raminer. 


Wrayford’s Ward, and other 


Tales. By F. W. Roprvson, Author of “Grand- 
mother’s Money,” “ A bridge of Glass.” 3 vols. 





“Mr. Robinson is a good story-teller, and some of | 


his tales are very wel! done.”"—Saturday Review. 


Janet's Choice. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOT?s, Author of “Maggie's Secret,” &€. 
, “This 1 
interest. —John Bull, 


Clara Levesque. 


GILBERT, Author of “Shirley Ball Asylum,” 
“Martha,” &. 3 vols. [October 18. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


‘k has great merits and is of enthralling | 


By William | 


| CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO.’S 


Standard Educational Publications. 


’ ° ° 
BRYCE’S (Archibald Hamilton, B.A, 
LL.D.) The WORKS of VIRGIL. With English 
Notes, Original and Selected, and numerous I!lus- 
trations. In 3 Parts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d each. 
Part I. BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
Part II. The ZZNEID. Libri L-VI 
Part ILf. The ENED. Libri VIL-XIT, 
Or complete in One Volume, cloth, 63, 


HORATII OPERA. With Copious English 


Notes by Josep Currik, Master of Sunderland 


Part I. CARMINA. With English Notes, Cloth, 3s. 
Part Il. SATIRES. With English Notes. Cloth, 3s. 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S WORKS. 


A MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By WitttAmM RAMSAY, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge, late Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. With Map, numerous 
Engravings, and very copious Index. Eighth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s 6d. 


RAMSAY’S ELEMENTARY MANUAL 
of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Adapted for Junior 
Classes. Numerous Ilustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown §Syvo, cloth, 4s. 


RAMSAY’S MANUAL of LATIN PRO- 
SODY. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


’ °372 
AITKEN’S (William, M.D, Professor of 
Pathology in the Army Medical School, &c.) The 
SCIENCE and PRACTICE of MEDICINE. In 
2 vols, 8vo, bound in cloth, with a Steel-plate 
Map, and nearly 200 Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. 38s. 


PROFESSOR RANKINE'S WORKS. 


MACHINERY and MILLWORK. By 
W. J. Macguorn RANKINE, LL.D., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the University of Glasgow. 
Ilinstrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


RANKINE'S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

tighth Edition. Cloth, 16s. 

| RANKINE'S APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Sixth Edition. Cloth, 12s 6d. 

|RANKINE’S the STEAM-ENGINE and 

SS MOVERS. [fifth Edition, Cloth, 


RANKINE’S USEFUL RULES and 


Tables. Third Edition. Cloth, 9s. 


STUDENTS NATURAL HISTORY : 


being a Dictionary of the Natural Sciences. With 
a Zoological Chart, showing the Distribution and 
Range of Animal Life. By W. Barrp, M_D., F.L.S., 
late of the British Museum. Numerous [llustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


NICHOL’S (Professor) CYCLOPARDIA of 
the PHYSICAL SCIENCES; comprising 
Acoustics, Astronomy, Dynamics, Electricity, 
Heat, Magnetism, Meteorology, &c. Third Edition, 
enlarged. Maps, and Illustrations. Large 8vo, 
half-bound, Roxburghe, 2!s. 


COLERIDGE (Samuel Taylor).—A DIS- 
SERTATION on the SCIENCE of METHOD 
(“ Encyclopedia Metropolitana”). With a Synopsis. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on 
LOGIC. The original Edition, with Synopsis and 
Index. Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth. 


WHATELY’S (Archbishop) TREATISE on 
RHETORIC. The Original Edition, with Synopsis 
and Index. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


MENTAL SCIENCE. Samuel . Taylor 
COLERIDGE'S celebrated Essay on Method; 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S Treatises on Logic 
and Rhetoric. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s. 


SENIOR'S (Professor) TREATISE on 
POLITICAL ECONOMY: the Science which 
treats of the Nature, the Production, and Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 


CRAIK’S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITE- 


RATURE, for the use of Colleges, Schools, and Civil- 
Service Examinations. Selected from the Larger 
Work. By Professor Craik, Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


SPELLING by DICTATION. Progressive 
Exercises in English Orthography for Schools and 
Civil Service Examinations. By the Rev. A. J. D. 
D'Orsey, B.D. M.C.P., of King’s College. New 
Edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. Fourteenth Thousand. 


THE SCHOOL-BOARD READERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF STANDARD READING-BOOKS 








| FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Edited by a Former H.M.'s INspecToR OF SCHOOLS. 


Academy. Many Illustrations. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s. | 








Recommended by the London School Board, and 
| adopted by mauy School Boards throughout the 
Country. 

The prices are as follow:—Elementary Reading- | 
Books, 1d and 2d, Standard |. (containing Reading, 





Dictation, and Arithmetic), 4d. Standard II. 6d. 
Standard III, 9d. Standard 1V. 1s. Standard V. | 
Is 6d. Standard VI. 2s. | 


*,* This Series has been compiled since the adoption 
of the New Code, aud contains no distinctive denomina- 
tional teaching. 


10 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


NEW BOOKS. 
On the 24th inst., small Svo, 5s. 


GARETH and LYNETTE, &c. 


By ALFrep TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE, 
By Avucustus J.C. Hark. With 2 Steel Portraits, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 21s. 

*,* This work consists chiefly of the Letters and 
Journals of Maria, Widow of Augustus W. Hare, 
Rector of Alton-Barnes, and the immediate circle ia 
which her life was passed. With these **Memorials”’ 
are united those of the * Two Brothers,” Augustus and 
Julius Hare, who were the Authors of the “ Guesses at 
Truth,” 

Lf 

The MINISTERIAL VICTORY 
and its EXPLANATION. A Sermon preached at 
the General Ordination of the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, September 29,1872. By C.J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Master of the Temple. Sewed. 


HAND-BOOK of SOCIAL 
ECONOMY; or, the Worker's A, B, C. Translated 
from the French of EpMOND ABouTr. Crown 
&ro, 5s. 


TheTR'E HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser- 


TyLer, Author of “Jasmine Leigh.” 2 vols, 


crown 8vo, 21s. 
THOUGHTS on RECENT 


SCIENTIFIC CONCLUSIONS and their RELA- 
TION to RELIGION, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RopEN Noe. Small 8vo. 
(/mmediately. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE., By 


Grores MacDoNALp, LL.D. Popular Edition. 
In 1 vol. crown 8yvo. [/mmediately. 
“This is a very beautiful book, which will delight Mr, 
MacDonald's great circle of admirers."—Spectator. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GER- 
MANY during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, 
in a Series of Historical and Biographical Sketches. 
By WittiAM Baur, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 

“ This work possesses more than an historical inter- 


est, and does more than occupy a gap in English litera- 


ture, or bridge a chasm between English and German 
sympathies. It is pervaded by a sense of the Divine 
presence in human affairs, imperceptibly introducing ® 
new order of things into the world; and its combina- 
tion of that which was noblest in Puritanism, with an 


almost Pantheistic fullness of spirit, commends the 


book specially tu the more Evangelical portions of the 
British public...... There is hardly a sketch in the whole 
work but is an education to read."—Athenwum. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPER- 


IENCE. Incidents in My Business Life. By 

Epwarp Garrett, Author of “Occupations of a 

Retired Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
“Characterised by homely good sense, grasp of 


character, and excellent mural tone. Enlightened 
devotees of culture might well gain instraction from 


Mr. Garrett's sound sense and philanthropy." 


Atheneum. 


“Mr. Garrett's charming stories are of a very high 


order, full of tender grace, gentle goodness, and wise, 
unobtrusive moral."—Aritish Quarterly Review. 


“Full of common-sense and sound morality."— 
Westminster Review. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 

Diary of a Young Officer inChanzy's Army. With 

a Preface by O. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the 
Temple. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for | 


introduced to us a work which, for its high tone an 
manly bearing, should be studied by every English 
officer. One of the most hopeful signs for the regenera- 
tion of France is the publication aud popularity of such 
a book.”— Westminster Review, 


“Anything more truly noble than the motives and 


the conduct of the youth whose diary is here before us 
we cannot easily imagine."—Literary Churchman, 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS. By Joun Stuart BLACKI8, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 
8vo0, 63. 

“ A new volume of poems from Professor Blackie is @ 


treat of the rarest kind. They are full of power and 
beauty, and of clear sunny views of Nature, in her 
sweetest as well as her grandest aspects, amidst the 
giens and glades, the bens and the botbies of the 
Scotland of the poet's heart.”—Standard. 


“We most strongly recommend this volume of 


poems for its masculine good sense, its sustained ele- 
vation of tone, its passionate love of nature, and its 
genuine sincerity.”— Westminster Review. 


The BOOK of GENESIS and Part 


of the Book of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with 
Marginal References and an Explanatory Com- 
mentary. By the late Dean ALFoKD. Demy Syo, 
12 


2s. 

“ One of the richest contributions to the Biblical and 
theological! literature of this age." — Watchman, 

“ No commentator of our day has united scholarship, 


perseverance, candour, judgment, and grace in such 
happy proportions as Dean Alford. This volume will 
be found not unworthy of his reputation. 
it with the ‘Speaker's Commentary,’ it seems to us, on 
several points, entitled to the preference. 
importance of the subjects discussed is more clearly 
apprehended. 
happier. 
more candour, and fairness; 
scientific spirit is more evident.”—Scolsman. 


STRAAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Comparing 
The relative 
The selection of illustrative notices is 


Above all, there is less ex parte statement, 
the presence of the 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





WITHIN the MAZE. By Mrs. Heyry Woon, 


Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 


“Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A MINGLED YARN. By the Author of “A 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. 3 yols. 


rT? T a a . 
WOMAN'S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of “ The Curate's Discipline.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than ‘Woman's Wrong.’ 
She has always been happy in drawing her characters, and in her descriptions, and 


this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot, or rather on a plot involving a most 
interesting point."—Fun. 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS. By 


T.A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Mr. Trollope has chosen for this novel a really capital subject, and worked 
it out delightfully....... The Stilwinches are charming acquaintances, and will live 


in our memory when the annals of more distinguished people have faded from our 
recollection."—Morning Post. 


In a GLASS DARKLY. 


FAnv. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By J. Suerman Le 


“Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. We have read nothing better 
in its very peculiar way since Lord Lytton's fine story,‘ The House and the Brain.” 
—Graphic. 


CYRILLA: a Story of German Life. By the 


Author of “ The Initials” and“ Quits.” New Edition. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CAPTAIN 


MARRYAT, R.N,, Author of “ Peter Simple.” By his Daughter FLORENCE 
MARRYAT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
SEE THE “TEMPLE BAR” MAGAZINE. 


“ A story that is likely to rival any other that the author has written in intensity 
of interest. Mr. Collins never constructed a novel which was more in bis own line 
than ‘The New Magdalen’ bids fair to be.”"—Morning Advertiser. 


One of our most popular weekly papers says of this new serial :—‘ ‘The New 
Magdalen,’ commenced in the October number of Temple Bar, arouses our interest 
as much as ever ‘The Woman in White’ did. Wilkie Collins is himself again! 
* What next, and next?’ must be the question on the lips of every reader upon 

ing to the int ly dramatic incident with which Chapter V. ends. For the 
answer to this question, thousands of readers will anxionsly await the appearance 
of the November number of Temple Bar.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 








BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


CYRILLA. By the Author of ** The Initials ” and ‘ Quits.” 
OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? By Mrs. Edwardes. 

RED asa ROSE isSHE. By Rhoda Broughton. 

EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

The INITIALS. By the Baroness Tautphoeus. 
LADYBIRD. By the Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 

LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGIITERS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony Trollope. 

The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By the Same. 
COMETH UP asa FLOWER. By Rhoda Broughton. 
QUITS. By the Author of ‘The Initials.” 

BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

VERNER'S PRIDE. By the Same. 

ROLAND YORKE. By the Same. 

LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Same. 





By the Author of | 


————____ 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONs, 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of HETH.” 


TheSTRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON, 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 





[Next week, 


of NAPOLEON. 


A Translation with the sanction of the Author. 8vo, 12s. [Next week 


\LANFREY’S HISTORY 


| Vol. II. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, this day. 


|MARJORY. By Mitity Deanr. 


| Times:—“ A very touching stcry, full of promise for the after career of th 

authoress. It is so tenderly drawn, and so full of life and grace, that any attem . 
to analyse or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture to = 
that few readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will take up ‘ Marjory’ without 
reading it through at a sitting.” 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, extra feap. 8vo, 5s, this day, 


LECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. By C.J. VaAuGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
THIRD EDITION, 18mo, cloth, this day. 


A BIBLE READING for SCHOOLS. 


Great Prophecy of Israel's Restoration (Isaiah, chaps. 40-66). 
Edited for Young Learners. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. 
The Times says:—“ There can be no doubt that it will be found excellently caley- 
lated to further instructions in Biblical literature in any school into which it ma 
be introduced. We can safely say whatever school uses the book, it will enable its 
pupils to understand Isaiah—a great advantage compared with other establish. 
ments which do not avail themselves of it.” 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 14s, this day. 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUA. 


TIONS. By the late Professor BooLe. Edited byl. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.RS, 


An INVESTIGATION of the LAWS of 


THOUGHT. On which are founded the Mathematical Theories of Logic and 
Probabilities. By the late Professor BOOLE. Svo, 14s, 


The 


Arranged and 


MACMILLAN and CO, London. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READING. 


BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical Schools. By the Rev. C. W. TANCOCK, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. [This day, 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN and 
CO., London, Publishers to the University. 








Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


Third Edition. Considerably Enlarged and Illustrated with numerous Sections, 
and a GEOLOGICAL MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN, Printed in Colours. 


“This, the third edition, has been partly rewritten, and contains much new 
matter...... The preliminary sketch of the different formations, and of the phenomens 
connected with the metamorphism of rocks, has been much enlarged: and muy 
long and important paragraphs have been added in the chapters on the physical 
structure of England and Scotland—partly on subjects connected with the coal 
question, partly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the Conti- 
nent at various epochs, and the migrations of animals hither; and on many other 
subjects. An entire new chapter has been added on the orgin of the river courses 
of Britain ; and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account of soils, 
and the economic products of the various geological formations. There are also 
many new illustrative sections."—Zxrtract from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


This week, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE FOREIGNER IN FAR CATHAY. 


By W. H. MEDHURST, 
H.B.M.'s Consul, Shanghai. 
WITH COLOURED Map. | 


CONTENTS.—Introduction—Position of Foreigners—Character and Habits of 
Foreign Residents—Missionaries—Consuls and Customs’ Authorities, &¢.—Customs 
of the Chinese—Shop Signs—Advertising—Mandarin Yamens—Opium smoking— 
Infanticide—Eating and Drinking—Social Institutions—C orrespondence and the 
Press—Modes of Sepulture—Use of the Written Character for Decoration—Chinese 
Proper Names—Travelling and Porterage—Character of the Chinese—Concluding 
Remarks, and an Appendix, containing a SPECIMEN OF CHINESE Music, with 
Original Words and English Literal Translation. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8S. W. 








In the press, demy Svo. 


THE COAL FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN; 


Their History, Structure, and Resources. 
With Notices of the Coal Fields of Other Parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of Geology in the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin, &c., &c. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 8. V. 








Now ready, at all Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MIRIAM’S MARRIAGE. 


By KATHERINE S. MACQUOID, Author of * Patty,” &e. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AN NOUNCEMENTS. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 
ovember will be published, the SECOND VOLUME of the 


rly in N’ 
LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1842-1852. 
By JOHN FORSTER. With Portraits and Ilustrations. 


*,* The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduc- 
os by W. W. Srory, Author of “Roba di Roma,” containing 246 beautiful 
Tiastrations. 1 vol. super-royal 4to. [October 20, 

The HUMAN R ACE, By Lovrts Ficurer. 


Illustrated with 243 Engravings on Wood and Eight Chromo-lithographs. 1 


yol. demy 8vo. [October 20, 
TRAVELS _ in INDO-CHINA and the 


CHINESE EMPIRE. By Louis pg Carne, Member of the Commission of 


NEW WORKS. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVIIL 


October. (On Thursday next. 





CONTENTS. 
COREA. 
New SHAKESPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
. MEMORIALS OF BARON STOCKMAR, 
. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
. THE Fu IsLanps. 
Henry THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
Tue PROGRESS OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
GrRoTe’s ARISTOTLE. 
THE Past AND Future OF NAVAL TACTICS, 


Som NS oe 


= @ 


Exploration of the Mekong. 1 vol. demy 8vo. With Illustrations. [October 15. Earl RUSSE LL’S ESSAY on the ENGLISH 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. post Syo. 


GOD and MAN: Conferences delivered at 


Notre Dame in Paris. By Rev. Pere LAcoRDAIRE. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. [October 15, 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL of CHEMICAL 


ANALYSIS and ASSAYING, as applied to the Manufacture of Iron from its 
Ores, and to Cast Iron, Wrought Tron, and Steel, as found in Commerce. By 
L.L. De Koninck, Dr.Se. and E. Digtz, Edited, with Notes, by Ropert 
MAuwet, F.B.S., F.G.S., &c. Crown 8vo. [ October 15. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. By Tuomas 


CARLYLE. To form the November Vol. of the “ People's Edition.” [On the 25th. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By CHaRLes 


Dickens. Forming the New Volume of the “ Household Edition.” With 61 
Illustrations by F. Barnard. Cloth gilt, price 4s ; in stiff paper wrapper, price 3s. 


By Antnony 
[October 15. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SATANELLA: a Story of Punchestown. 


By 
G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 2 vols. With Illustrations. . 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major Wit11aM 


Morrison BELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

“Major Bell travelled as a general and impartial observer. He had none of those 
tastes pronounced to depravity which irresistibly impel a man to bore his readers 
— He had good introductions, and found access everywhere to the best official 
society. He kept his eyes and his ears open; he seems to have seen all that was 
best worth seeing, and to have heard much that was well worth hearing...... He is 
evidently blessed with a great stock of good-hamour, and most of the qualities 
which make an agreeable travelling companion...... The text is interspersed with 
clever illustrative sketches, which often bring things more clearly before one than 
whole pages of type." —TZimes, August 14, 1872. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and OTHER STORIES. 


By OurpA, Author of “ Puck,” “ Folle-Farine,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, price 10s 6d. 

“These four tales, like the more important work lately produced by Ouida, 
‘ Folle-Farine,’ show a sudden increase of power and purpose, of which we do not 
remember to have seen an instance in an author who has already written much in 
one style."—Zraminer. 

“There is striking originality and no little vigour in‘ A Dog of Flanders, and 
other Stories,’ by Ouida. The‘ Dog of Flanders’ is worthy, dear old thing, to 
discuss a bone or share a biscuit with the celebrated ‘Rab and his Friends’! and 
what more can be said in a dog's favour? The story is a beautiful and a pathetic 
one, though it isalmost too distressing. The early sufferings of the poor, faithful dog 
engender a strong desire to go out and avenge his wrongs upon some hard-hearted 
biped ; and the fate of the boyish genius, parted from his little sweet-heart, robbed 
of his good name, cheated of his due meed of merit, and left to die with his dog of 
cold, and hunger, and neglect, and despair, is enough to melt the nether millstone."’ 


—Iliustrated London News, August 31. 
STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a 


NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. ByJoun FurRLEY. With Maps. 2vols., price 24s. 
“The labours of the British National Society for the Relief of the Wounded in 
War, and those of the English Seed Fund, were so beneficent and so widely appre- 
ciated, that it is pleasing to have a record of them written in a pleasant, chatty way 
by so competent a chronicler as Mr. Furley."—Pall Mall Gaeette. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, the 
Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli-Mehemet-Pasha. 
Demy 8vo, price 14s. 

“ The present work, compiled, as it is, by a lady who is the wife of one of the 


” 


“ 


highest Turkish dignitaries, is quite of exceptional value and interest."—AMorning Post. | 


CHARLES DICKENS as a READER. 


CHARLES Kent. Crown 8vo, price 8s. 


> C r TN r 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. 
By WILLIAM NAssau MoLeswortH. Vols. L and IL, demy 8vo, price 15s each. 
Vol. III. in the press. 
“ The author is decidedly favourable to the Whigs, but relates and-criticises their 
acts in @ candid and impartial tone.”"—Daily Neus. 
_ “Mr. Molesworth’s book comes out opportunely, at a moment when public atten- 
tion is directed to the fate of a hitherto triumphant ministry and to the conduct of 
the House of Lords.”— Spectator. 


Tr + + - os . 

CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
By Rosert H. E1107. 8yo, price 9s. 

houghttal creas cant: tnetetve, and interesting. It is worthy of careful and 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By GEORGE 


: FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, price 15s, 
This is an ¢ xhaustive work upon one of the most terrible of maladies.......To 


By 


surge owt mncr weap A : ag ' 
urgeons and veterinary men, indeed to all who keep animals, the book is likely to 


be a very valuable one.” —Standard. 
The WICKED WOODS of TOBEREEVIL. | 
*y Miss MULLHOLLAND. 2 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Prer Liste. 3 vols. | 


MABEL HERON. 


vols. 


By Epwarp Peacock. 3 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, from the Reign of Henry VIL. to the 
Present Time. New Edition (the Fifth). Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS, from 
William the Conquervr to George III. By J. LANGTON SANFORD, Crown 
Svo, price 12s 6d. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Avcustus 


De MorGAN, F.R.A.S. and ©.P.S. Reprinted, with the “Author's Additions, 
from the Athenwum, 8vo, price lis. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRE- 


LAND: Swirt, FLoop, GRaTTAN, O'CONNELL. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A- 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By JAMes ANTHONY Frovupe, M.A, 


Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 
Library Edition, 12 vols. 8vo, price £8 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froups, M.A. Oabinet Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


NUOVA ITALIA; or, Tours and Retours 


through France, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily: a Poem in Ten Cantos. By 
NOMENTINO, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries, By 
Lord LyTTon. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the late 


JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. 8S. Smrrm, M.A. Edited 
by J. A. SYMONDS, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS: a Sequel 


to “Popular Romances of the Middle Ages.” By G. W. Cox, M.A., and 
Eustace HINTON JONES. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and 


WEEK-DAYS. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Crown 8vo, price 3s 64. [On Saturday next. 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 


Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church, CRITICALLY EXAMINE 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part IL Intro- 
duction to Exodus; the Book of Exodus. svo, price 4s 6d. 


The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of 


Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets. Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Coloured Pairs of Stars. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, B.A, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘FROM OLD to NEW: a Sketch of the 
Present Religious Position. In Eight Lectures. By F. R. STATHAM. Crown 
8vo, price 5s. [Nearly ready. 


The SOCIAL GROWTHS of the NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY; an Essay in the Science of Sociology. By F. RB. 
STaTuAM. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. (Jn a few days. 





ESSENTIALS of NEW TESTAMENT STUDY ; 
a Companion to the New Testament. By the Rey. W. E. LittLewoop, MLA. 
With 5 Maps and Plans. Crown $vo, price 7s 6d. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY; a 
Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By Jonn Enxic 

| ERICHSEN. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged ; with 712 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
8vo, price 32s. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of 
DISEASES of WOMEN, including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By GRATLY 
Hewitt, M.D. Third Edition, revised, and for the most part rewritten, 8vo, 
with 132 Woodcuts, price 24s. 


~ ie . vv . 

The SETTER; with Notices of the most 
Eminent Breeds now extant, Instructions how to Breed, Rear, and Break ; 
Dog Shows, Field Trials, General Mangement, &. By E. LAVERACK, With 
Two Illustrations, crown 4to, price 7s 6d. 


| —- - 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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POPULAR BOOKS, 1872-3. 


A Finely Illustrated Book 


CHRISTMAS. 


for 





Maclise’s Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


CHARACTERS. With Literary Notices by the late WILLIAM MAGINN, 
LL.D. Edited, with Copious Notes, by WILLIAM BATES, B.A., Professor of 
Classics in Queen’s College, Birmingham. Demy 4to, 83 splendid and most 
characteristic Portraits. These Portraits are now for the first time collected 
and issued in a complete form. 

“ What a truly charming book of pictures and prose, the quintessence, as it were, 
of Maclise and Maginn, giving the very form and pressure of their literary time, 
would this century of illustrious characters make.”"—Notes and Queries, March 11, 
1871. 


Beautiful Pictures. 


A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. A New Edition. 


Bret Harte. A Delightful Story for 


CHILDREN. With Illustrations in Sepia, by a Member of the Scottish 
Academy. 


Bret Harte. “Miss Scaggs Husband,” 


and other Stories. Uniform with “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 


Shelley's Early Life. 


From Original Sources. With Curious Incidents, Letters, and Writings, now 
first Published or Collected. By DENIS FLORENCE MAO-CARTHY. Crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 440 pages, 12s 6d. 


*,* A most interesting volume of new biographical facts. The work will possess 
special interest to Irish readers, as the poet's political pamphlets, advocating Home 
ule and other rights, are here given in a collected form for the first time. It was 
these pamphlets which Shelley and his wife threw from the balcony of a window 
in Sackville Street, as the best means for publishing the poet's political principles. 


Emerson. The Uncollected Lectures 


and WRITINGS of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By arrangement with 
the Author. 


““ One of the Thirty.” 


By HARGRAVE JENNINGS, Author of The Rosicrucians.” 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


*,* An extraordinary narrative or story, tracing down one of the accursed 
jieces of silver for which Jesus of Nazareth was sold. Through eighteen centuries 
s this awful coin tracked, now in the possession of the innocent, now in the 
grasp of the guilty, but everywhere carrying with it the evil that fell upon Judas. 




















With Curious 





Golden Treasury of Thought. 


The best Encyclopedia of Quotations and Elegant Extracts, from Shakespeare 
to George Eliot, ever formed. Selected and edited by THEODORE TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Thackeray, the Humourist and Man of Letters,’ “ The Story of 
Charles Dickens's Life.” Crown 8vo, 700 pages, 7s 6d. 


Edgar Allan. Poe. Prose and Poetical 


WORKS;; including the Additional Talesand Fine Essays by this great Genius. 
Now first published in this Country. With Charles Baudelaire’s “ Essay on 
Poe.” 750 pages, crown Syo, fine Portrait and Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

*,* After much searching, Mr. Hotten has succeeded in identifying the school 


near London where Poe remained for five years. Interior and exterior views will 
de given. 7 








Erckmann-Chatrian. Peace. 


A Charming Story, forming a Sequel to “ War.” Price 1s. 


Echo Club, Diversions of the. 


A Delightful Volume of Refined Literary Humour. Price 1s. 


Theodore Hook. The Choice Humorous 


Works, Ludicrous Adventures, Bon Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes of Theodore 
arg P ga a New Life of the Author, Portraits, and Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 78 6d. 











Boccaccio. The Decameron. 


Now fully Translated into English (uniform with our Edition of Rabelais). 
Grown 8vo, with the beautifyl Engravings by Stothard, which adorned Picker- 
ing’s fine Edition, published at £2 12s 6d. This New Edition will be 7s 6d only. 


Clubs and Club Life in London : 


an Anecdotical History. B HN TIMBS, F.s.A. New Edition, uniform 
with “The History of ." With numerous Illustrations, drawn 
expressly for this Popul Crown 8yvo, 600 pages, 7s 6d. 










Durfey's Pills to Purge Melancholy, 


An exact and Beautiful Reprint of this much-prized work, with the 


the Songs, just as in the Rare Original. 6 vols. crown 8yo, on Musie to 
expressly, price £3 3s. 00 laid Paper, mad 


*,* Copies of the Original are worth from £16 to £20. 


Large Paper: & few Copies have been prepared. Circulars ma 
upon application. ye Obtained 


Book of Hall-Marks ; 


Or, Manual of Reference for the Gold and Silversmith. By 
LUTSCHAUNIG, Manager of the Liverpool Assay Office. Crown 8y0, 

46 Plates of the Hall-Marks of the different Assay Towns of the United with 
dom, as now stamped on Plate and Jewellery, 7s 6d. Bing. 


Hanky-Panky. 


A New and Wonderful Book of Conjuring Tricks, White Magic, ot 
Hand; in fact, all those startling Deceptions which the Great Wi call 
“ Hanky-Panky.” With nearly 200 Lliustrations. Uniform with “ The Secret 
Out.” Price 4s 6d. 





ll 
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Rogues and Vagabonds of the Race. 


COURSE. Full Explanations how they Cheat at Roulette, Three Cards, 
Thimblerig, with some Account of the Welsher and Money-Lender, By 
ALFRED TOULMIN, late 65th Regiment. 





NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


American Happy Thoughts. j 
Edited by TITUS A. BRICK. 





Nuggets and Dust. 


Panned out by DOD GRILE. 
Ward may be considered the Douglas Jerrold, and Mark Twain the Sydney 
Smith of America, Dod (rile will rank as their Dean Swift. There is a grim. 
ness and force in him which places his humour far above anything of the kind 
ever attempted. The New York Nation—a literary authority of marvellous 
ability—is struck with Dod Grile’s wit and delightful badinage, every line in 
the most forcible English. 


Mr. Bryce’s Joke- Book, 


The most wonderful Joke-Book ever issued in this or any other country, I¢ 
is,—well, readers must see it and judge for themselves. The work is placed 
under the distinguished patronage of “ Mr. Bryce,”—the latest nom de plume of 
that great Humourist, Mark Twain. If the authorities permit it, the work will 
be entitled “ Awful Crammers! ” 








Hatton’s (Joseph) Kites and Pigeons. 


A most amusing Novelette. Illustrated by Sambourne. Prico 1s, 





Unlikely Tales § Wrong-Headed Essays, 
By CHARLES ROSS. Fecap., with numerous quaint and amusing Illustrations, 
price ls. 





ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 


Calendars of Gwynedd ; 


Or, Chronological List of Lords-Lieutenant, Custodes Rotulorum, Sheriffs, and 
Knights of the Shire for the Counties of Anglesey, Caernarvon, and Merio 
and of the Members for the Boroughs of Caernarvon and Beaumaris. To 
which are added, Lists of the Lords-Presidents of Wales and the Constables of 
the Castles of Beaumaris, Caernaryon, Conway, and Harlech. Compiled by 
EDWARD BREESE, F.S.A., Clerk of the Peace and of Lieutenancy for Merio- 
nethshire. With Notes by WILLIAM WATKIN EDWARD WYNNE, Esq, 
F.S.A., of Penairth; some time Knight of the Shire and afterwards 
Sheriff for Merionethshire. 


Only a limited number will be printed. 1 vol. demy 4to, price 18s 6d. 


Roman Catholics in the County of York 


in 1604. Transcribed from the Original MS. in the Bodleian Library, and Edited, 
with Genealogical Notes, by EDWARD PEACOCK, F-.S.A., Editor of “ Army 
Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliers, 1642,” &c. Small 4to, bendequaey 
printed and bound, 15s. Genealogists and Antiquaries will find much new & 
curious matter in this work, An elaborate Index refers to every name in the 
volume, among which will be found many of the highest local interest. 








Gesta Romanorum. 


A New Edition of these famous old Monkish Stories. With an Introduction 
by THOMAS Wricut, M.A. 2 vols. small 8yo, only 250 copies printed, on fine 
ribbed paper, price 18s. 


Large paper, only 50 copies printed, 30s, 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 





London : JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 
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